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FLET US NOT FAIL! 


~buy that extra bond now! 


WINE THE 27TH WAR LOAN 
ues. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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with one like this 


How much more effectively, more powerfully 
can we speed heart-warming homecomings 

if all of us back to the limit 

the mighty 7th War Loan, two drives in one, 

— if we railroad men give the highball 

to all-out bond selling among our employees 

— to all-out bond buying by ourselves. 
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Freight cars built of Mayari R*, Beth- 
lehem’s high-strength, low-alloy steel. 
have done yeoman service in helping 
American railroads meet the tremendous 
haulage demands of the war. 

Mayari R, with its yield point of 
50,000 p.s.i—nearly. twice that of mild 
carbon steel—makes possible’ lighter 
construction. Result: More pay load per 
car, and more cars per train. 

And because it has five to six times 
the corrosion resistance of mild carbon 
steel and two to four times that of copper- 
bearing steel. Mayari R stands up better 
to corrosive conditions, thus provides 
longer life and lower upkeep costs for 
railroad equipment. Exposure tests indi- 
cate another advantage of Mayari R: red- 
lead paint on Mayari R can be expected 
to last 100 per cent longer thaf on regu- 
lar structural steel. 

In addition Mayari R, being highly 


ductile, is readily fabricated and welded 
under regular shop practices. It does not 
require heat-treatment after welding—a 
big advantage when welding large sec- 
tions, or repairing used equipment. 

If you would like to have handy all 
the facts about uses and properties of this 
remarkable weight-saving steel, write to 
the nearest district office or to Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., for illus- 
trated booklet which gives complete 
information on Mayari R. 


*“Mayari’’ rhymes with “‘fery,”” Mayari R is named 
for the district of Cuba where the mines are located that 
yielded the original Mayari natural-alloy ores. The *'R”’ 
denotes ‘Rust Resisting.” 
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Locomotive No. 545 and its twin, No. 445, are 140 feet long, 
weigh 690,000 pounds each and carry 3,600 gallons of fuel 
oil. Each engine consists of three units or power cars, all con- 
trolled by the engineer from his place in the cab, high in the 
streamlined nose at either end . . . Geared to top speed of 65 
miles an hour, the new M. & St. L. Diesels were built to move 
heavier trains over greater distances in faster time than an- 
other type of locomotive of equal horsepower, 


1 
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General Offices »« Northwestern Bank |B 
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FREIGHT PROGRESS 


Headlines the Program of 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
For 1945 and the Years Ahead 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE © Fine today and even finer in the coming Years of 
Peace, is the pledge of the M. & St. L. 





* To Traffic Managers 
* To Freight Shippers 


° To Agriculture and 
Industry 


¢ To Connecting Railroads 











ik |Building 


To insure fulfillment of this pledge, the M. & St. L. 
is completing a ten-year improvement program, 
approximating $25,000,000. Modern equipment 
added by the M. & St. L. in 1944 included 500 new 
steel box cars; 150 flat cars and four 1,000 horse- 
power Diesel combination road and switching 
locomotives. 

Already delivered in 1945 are the two big Diesel 





i jsaue 
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road locomotives; two more of the 1,000 horse- 
power Diesels and the first of ten lightweight alu- 
minum box cars, symbol of M. & St. L. progress in 
modernization of equipment. 

Also being built this year are 500 more standard 
steel box cars; three more of the 1,000 horsepower 
Diesels; and six stainless steel passenger coaches, 
streamlined and air conditioned. 





. Phonak 2, Minnesota 
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Assignability Unlimited! 


You can profitably utilize all of the Alco-G.E. 
road switcher’s 95% average availability — it 
has the versatility to handle all three railroad 
jobs: road work, transfer service, and switching. 


@There’s almost no limit to the earning capacity of our 
1000-hp road and switching locomotive. To tke inherent 
high availability of diesel-electrics, Alco-G.E. has given 
to this unit an all-round versatility that enables you to 
keep it busy around the clock, capturing the profit that 
results from steady employment. 


On one road, the all-purpose usefulness of four of these 
combination units was responsible for the release of seven 
steam locomotives and the speeding up of freight schedules 
—despite heavily increased traffic. On another road, where 
three of these units are assigned to switching work between 
road trips, annual gross savings amount to more than 
$90,000—a 33 per-cent return on the investment. 


For switching, you’ll find that it is equipped to give 
full power at all speeds, that it has almost unlimited 
visibility, and the built-in reliability that’s characteristic 
of all Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics. It meets road requirements 
because it has the additional features of space for train- 
heating facilities, speed up to 60 mph, and the riding 
qualities of spring-supported, swing-bolster trucks having 
ample distance between centers for flexibility. 


Because you can assign this diesel-electric to switching 
during the night and meeting road schedules during the 
day, you can realize a higher net return on your investment 
than you can from a single-purpose locomotive. Moreover, 
it has the greatest opportunity to effect the savings you'll 
need to meet the severe competition for postwar traffic. 


Whether your plans to meet this competition call for 
diesel-electric, electric, or steam locomotives, we invite 
you to call in our engineers to work with your own on a 
motive-power survey. Their recommendations will be 
impartial—we build all three types of motive power. 
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IN A MIDWESTERN YARD, each of two 1000-hp Alco-G.E. 
units handled as many cars in 24 hours as released motive 
power handled in 28 hours. 
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HOW ONE ROAD UTILIZES THE VERSATILITY OF ALCO-G : 


om 
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ROAD SWITCHERS 





@ On oa southern line where two 1000-hp Alco-G.€. 
road switchers are doing double duty—road work 
and switehing—there has been no need for additional 
motive power despite a 100 per-cent increase in traffic 
since they were placed in service. Their versatility en- 
ables this road to keep them busy at least 18 hours a 
day producing monthly savings of $3787 in road serv- 
ice and $3776 in switching. 





es ag rain speeds, two of these Alaska Rail. 
hauling combined freight Passenger trains 
Shere twe separate tains were formerly required 
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WELDED 
STRIKER 


WELDED 
DRAFT 
LUGS 


WELDED 
CENTER 
FILLER 





U.S. Patent No. 2,112,159 
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Turs WELDED DRAFT SILL 


ASSEMBLY SAYS liglee 





Pullman-Standard welded bolster center fillers, draft lugs and strikers 
are permanently tight. Damage to car structures and trucks often 
resulting from loose rivets is definitely prevented. Draft gears are 
held firmly in place. 

Experience with cars now in service, some built more than 
thirteen years ago, confirms Purdue University’s findings that the 


strength of this welded construction is superior 
More than 47,000 freight 


cars are now equipped 
Proven also is the excellent quality of engineered with. Pullman-Stunderd 


welding by Pullman-Standard. welded draft sills. 


to that of conventional riveted construction. 


RAILROADS SEEKING THE BEST HAVE SPECIFIED THIS CONSTRUCTION 


REPEATEDLY. THE RECORD RECOMMENDS IT FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION. 


| Stamdaards MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON, D.C. «+ PITTSBURGH + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + WORCESTER, MASS. 


San Francisco Soles Representative, Mark Noble 


June 9, 1945 9 
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FOR MORE PROFITS 
on the Route of Phoebe Snow! 





15 D.L. & W. Coaches, Re-Designed by (C-# 
Carry Convincing Cash Register Appeal— 
with Many Interesting Innovations 
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With an eye to the future, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad “a 


steps forward in car design, decoration, appointments and luxury with the 

fifteen modern coaches recently received from QLC.f’s Wilmington plant. 

The coaches go well beyond conventional conceptions of streamlined travel 

with several distinctive advances: 

(1) Both the smoking and non-smoking public can now be com- 
fortably accommodated in the same car! A handsome safety 
glass partition divides each coach into a 44 seat non-smok- 
ing section — with 18 seats for those who want to puff as 
they please. 

(2) Eight pay lockers per car provide pro- 
tection for topcoats and hand luggage 
while the owners are in diner or grill. 

(3) In addition to and across the aisle 

from the ladies’ wash room is a rest- 

iS a aelaaeneaaun fully-styled powder room equipped 
= ee with vanity table and mirror, leather 
chair and a wash basin. 


neater Sears ERE 














oe WHATEVER QLC.f; BUILDS — IT IS KNOWN TO BUILD WELL! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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The coaches are air conditioned and trucks, brakes 
and running gear have been completely overhauled. 


OTHER PERTINENT HIGHLIGHTS 


Individual reclining, revolving seats uphol- @ Greenish gray curtains in complete harmony 
stered in rust frieze mohair. with interior. 


Interior decorative motif of restful shades of Oval mirrors on all end partitions. 
green complemented by shades of rust, cream 
and gray. 


Floor covering of harmonizing linoleum. 


Exterior finished in dark green with double 


Satin finish aluminum moldings, end doors, glazed aluminum sash. 


basket racks and lighting fixtures. 


Individual lighting for greater convenience of 
night travel. 


- Ai? 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° $¥. touis ° CLEVELAND ° WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA ° PITTSBURGH ° $T. PAUL ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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How aboat YOUR Fest-War 





TRAVEL ADS? 


NOWADAYS the travel business is all out for Gen- 
eral Somervell. But soon, all of us hope, it will be 
all out for John Q. Tourist. 

Then advertisements like this one will begin show- 
ing up in TIME again—for travel advertisers well 
know that TIME is the best way to reach America’s 


‘most traveled million, have placed more Travel, 


Resort and Hotel advertising in TIME than any 
other magazine for nine of the last eleven years. 






And TIME will be tops tomorrow, too. For ex- 
ample, a recent survey shows that 64,000* TIME 
families plan to visit Continental Europe within five 
years after the war and that 281,000* TIME families 
plan to visit Europe someday. 


*Facts from a recent survey. 
Complete report sent on request. 


vELED MILLION 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco 
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RINGING THE BELL 


FOR THE NEW HAVEN 


ingle 
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| into N.Y.N.H. & H. service in 1941, 
seven of these ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel- 
powered 44-tonners had rung up, to 
date of report, a total of 78,000 service 
hours—an average of more than 10,000 
hours per locomotive. This is high avail- 
ability, since six of the seven units were 
assigned to only six 8-hour shifts per 
week. During this-time they have 
capably handled each assignment. 


That’s the kind of performance that 
makes officials happy, but, in addition 
to dependability and high availability, 
these modern 44-tonners have been 
decisively more economical to operate. 
The fuel consumption of the New Haven’s 
“faithful seven’ has averaged about 
4.6 gallons per locomotive hour. 





The first overhaul of one of these loco- 
motives, after four years of service 
— with meters showing 16,400 hours 
for No. 1 and 18,000 for No. 2 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engine — brought 
this shop report: 


“Wear in main bearings—Negligible. 
Crank pins and main shafts—Okeh. 
Piston pins—All good. Liners, pis- 
tons, and rings — Replaced though not 
badly needed.” 


Any wonder that the New Haven has 
recently added ten more of these 
compact, powerful and dependable 
44-tonners —for a total of seventeen 
to date? 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR CIESELENGINEs 


nee. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





The discharged veteran wears this emblem 
Remember his service and honor him. 































Wo Smoke, Dust or Fumes 
CLOUD THE AIR HERE! 


3-TON SIDE CHARGE 
HEROULT FURNACE 
EQUIPPED WITH AAF 
FURNACE HOOD AND 
ROTO-CLONE EXHAUST 


The especially designed AAF Furnace Hood in combinatios 

with the Roto-Clone, meets the need for positive and effective 

control of smoke and fumes from electric melting furnaces. 

Positive performance is assured with a surprisingly low 

exhaust volume, regardless of atmospheric conditions or loca- 

tion of furnace. Hood designs have been perfected for both 

asia side charge and top charge furnaces. The Roto-Clone main- 

Typical Electric Furnace Hood designed by AAF tains the necessary indraft through the hood to prevent 

engineers. Each electric furnace requires individ- smoke, fume and dust dispersion during the melt down 
ual hood designing to conform to both type of | molten metal, boiling and refining 
furnace and location of Roto-Clone unit used to stages. Send for descriptive Bulletin 
exhaust smoke, dust and fumes. No. 278. It’s full of helpful facts. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


1144 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky ¢ In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q. 
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FOR FOUNDRY DUST CONTROL 
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% These cars often exceed 100 
m.p.h. Some have gone over 
100,000 miles. 


AMERICAN 
STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 


LONG SPRING TRAVEL - CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL CaS 
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Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy 
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@ When planning on new equipment, 
whether railroad cars, industrial machinery 
or other applications involving steel plates, 
remember that Republic Plates—in carbon, 
alloy, high strength and stainless steel—are 
available to meet your exact specifications. 


Because every step in their production is 
carefully and scientifically controlled by 
one closely knit organization, you are assured 





of uniformly high quality in all Republic 
Plate Products. 

Our engineers will be glad to discuss your 
requirements for structural, tank, boiler, 


marine, locomotive, truck or other appli- 
cations at any time. Write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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POST-WAR 


POWER INSURANCE... 





a 
THE LIGHT WEIGHT BATTERY 
FOR LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 





An alkaline battery in the battery compartment saves 
weight where it counts most — near the middle of the 
car. The larger the kilowatt-hour capacity, the greater 
is the weight that can be saved by using an alkaline 
battery. 


I; MAKES no difference which elec- 
trical system you may decide to use 
in new post-war passenger cars—}32- 
volt, 64-volt or 110-volt—you can 
be certain that Edison Alkaline Bat- 
teries will provide standby power of 
unequaled dependability. They op- 
erate equally satisfactorily with any 
of these systems. Installations of 25- 
cell, 50-cell and 88-cell batteries 
have been used successfully with all 
three for many years. 

In fact, alkaline batteries have 
proved so dependable that, after de- 
livering normal service life on pas- 
senger cars, they are often reapplied 
to baggage, express or other cars 
having smaller load demands. There 
they give additional years of unfail- 
ing service. Thus, you have full as- 
surance that alkaline batteries will 
provide the power insurance neces- 
sary for utmost passenger comfort 
and convenience on your post-war 
cars. Edison Storage Battery Division 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
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FOR MODERNIZATION 








IN RAILROADS 


A VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLY 
x 


Lelong 


4 
4 


... because it is the most efficient, reliable, and eco- 


nomical power conversion equipment available to make 4 

possible modern fluorescent lighting and two-way radio 

operation on all railroad trains. @ 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 4 


Fluorescent lighting not only means added comfort and beauty a 
for modern lounge and dining cars as well as for coaches, 

but for the first time it brings really adequate illumination to % 
passengers. Actual tests have shown that passengers definitely a 
prefer this cool, more effective type of lighting. To the railroad 
operator it means increased passenger satisfaction, plus greater 
lighting efficiency and economy because fluorescent lamps provide 4 
twice as much light as incandescent lamps of equivalent wattage. 


Electronic Laboratories has developed two current converting a 
systems which are particularly good for the operation of fluores- # 
cent lights from the regular electrical systems of railroad cars. 


Universal System—This compact, lightweight power conversion 
system permits the operation of ten 42” Slim-Line fluorescent Jf 
lamps (2 circuits of § each), from 32 volts DC or any other input 
voltages desired. It produces over 30 lumens of light per input 8 
watt. The system incorporates dual series circuits, to provide a 
the simplicity of series wiring. 


However, individual lamp control is possible by short-circuit- a 
ing any desired lamp in the series string, since the system 
automatically adjusts to the new operating load. Proper & 
lamp operation is assured at all times, regardless of varia- 

tions in input voltage, because of voltage regulation 
which has been built into the system. 


| Voltage-Doubler System—This E-Z Power Supply System is espe- 
cially economical where 32 volts DC is available as a power 
source. It consists of a voltage-doubler type converter which 
steps up the 32 volts DC to 64 volts DC from which twenty 
14-watt fluorescent lamps may be operated. Lamps are con- 
nected in parallel which permits individual control, and the 
system produces 15 lumens of light per input watt. 


TWO-WAY RADIO 


EL Power Conversion Equipment for the operation of 
two-way radio from 12, 32, 64, and 110 volts DC is now 
available for test radio installations, designed to your 
specifications. Electronic’s experience in the design and 
manufacture of military radio power supplies, for which 
similar operating requirements prevail, assures your 
complete satisfaction. 


Electric razors, or radio receivers may also be operated 
by £€:Z2 Power Supplies for the convenience of your 
passengers. 


Write £:2 engineers today regarding your plans. 


EL FLUORESCENT LIGHTING POWER SUPPLY 
MODEL $-946-A 


@ The typical £:2 model illustrated above may be utilized 
as a multi-channel unit for the operation of eighty 14-watt 
fluorescent lamps, by having four units run together. Speci- 
fications (of a single unit): Input, 32 volts DC: Output, 64 
volts DC at 5 amps. Dimensions: 6-3/16 x 8-1/8 x 7-3/4 inches. 
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Opposed-Piston Diesel Locomotive 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth 
remembering 
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ALCOA A-G-S-R 


One of the most dependable 
conductors of electricity on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


This conductor is always on the job... carrying capacity, high strength and 

always ready for service . . . always de- dependability so important in the opera- 

pendable . . . it’s the Alcoa A.C.S.R. tion of electric lines. 

(Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced) used More than a million miles of Alcoa 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad between A.C.S.R. are now in service as proof that 
Paoli and Enola. you can depend upon it to deliver the 

Aluminum wires around a core of steel goods. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
provide the combination of high current 2178 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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471900 cm A.C. S. R. operating at 13200 volts is used on the Paoli-Enola (Hanishorg) section of the Pennsylvania Rallaad ALCOA 
| ASA 
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Useful life of sleeves, liners and 
similar parts cast in iron can be 
greatly lengthened by suitable 
additions of Nickel to a properly 
adjusted base mixture. Counsel 
and data to help you in the selec- 
tion, fabrication and heat treat- 
ment of ferrous and non-ferrous 


metals is available upon request. 











67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, WI. 
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Just standing upright on a floating log is a feat in itself—but 
the experienced woodsman can do it in the midst of a jam of 
logs bumping and grinding against each other. He’s trained to 
ride over any jolt his log may take, letting the force of the 
impact travel through yielding ankle, knee and hip muscles. 


MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK! 


The same principle, in the Duryea Cushion Underframe, 
gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING. 


The Duryea Cushion Underframe allows car and 
lading to ride over a jolt, as the floating center sill 
travels the impact the entire length of the car, 
absorbing it in big, powerful steel springs. 


GC . 38 Bee FE A CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. - 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


How the Duryea Cushion 
Underframe Contributes to Victory 


PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs 
car life, cuts damage claims. 
PERMITS higher handling speeds. 
ELIMINATES gear replacements main- 
taining efficiency for life of cor. 


SAVES TIME loading and unloading. 
Needs less packing and bracing. 


SAVES MONEY usually spent for 
maintenance on every part of car. 
COMPLEMENTS air brake; Duryea cars 
withstand abrupt stops. 

CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 


COSTS NO MORE than conventional 
type, for average Duryea gear. 


Here's what actually happens 


. when two stationary freight cars 
receive the same impact, equivalent to 
a 50-ton car, loaded to capacity, coupling 


at a speed of 4 m.p.h.: CONVENTIONAL 


User: 


CAR (A): Draft gear “goes solid,” car 
receives almost entire impact. 
DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 
by cushion gears, car and lading are 
comparatively undisturbed. 
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KOPPERS COAL TAR PITCH ROOFS HEAL 
SMALL BREAKS—Koppers Coal Tar Roofing 
Pitch has a property known as “cold flow” 
which enables it to heal small surface breaks 
which occur as a result of vibration, settle- 
ment of the building, etc. This is particularly 
valuable in railroad buildings which must 
stand so much vibration. 








HIGHLY-MECHANIZED BRONZE FOUNDRY MEANS GREATER 
CYLINDER PACKING MILEAGE—This very modern bronze 
foundry at American Hammered Piston Ring Division of 
Koppers makes possible quantity production of bronze on a 
quality basis. One of the uses of this bronze is to make bronze- 
iron cylinder packing which is providing service up to 200,000 
miles on many of America’s hard-working railroad locomotives. 





PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD WATER TANKS CUT 
costs—One railroad’s records show that 
the original cost of pressure-treated wood 
water tanks is less than half that of other 
permanent materials and the expected life 
is 50 years. Koppers produces creosote for 
pressure-treating wood, and it operates 21 
wood-treating plants. 





KOPPERS 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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fe T\“<—“ “ENTIRELY FREE FROM POUNDING” 


the Army-Navy “Ee” 


Four cylinders, two cylinders or turbine—eny locomotive 


develops smoother power with ... 


UNION WEB SPOKE DRIVING WHEEL CENTERS 


* Cruciform section spokes for great addi- * Wheels easily inspected before and after 
tional strength. installation. 


* Reinforced rim support to eliminate flat ; 5 ni 
* Troubles due to shrinkage eliminated by 
spots, out of roundness, etc. simplicity of design. 


% Correct distribution of metal for better 
balancing of smaller diameter wheels. % Can be made to any material specification. 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS -::: 
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Ten years ago, “U.S.” Koylon Foam was 
introduced—and a new era in comfort 
began. Made of buoyant latex cells which 
embrace soft, clean air—Koylon fairly 
breathes comfort. This combination of 

air and whipped latex that makes Koylon 
so comfortable, also makes it naturally 
clean—free of dust, dampness, of 
numerous parts that wear out—Koylon 

is free of repair, replacement and reno- 
vation costs. This single, well formed 

unit keeps its shape longer, too. 

Naturally railroads were quick to adapt 
this last word in passenger comfort and 
maintenance economy. But Koylon’s 
prewar service in seating and mattresses 
was only a preview of comfort to come. 


COMFORT ENGINEERED j 


for Tomorrows: Trains 


The Duplex-Roomette, developed by 
the Pullman Company, providestravel- 
inviting comfort and convenience of 

° room accommodation at lower cost. 
Shown at top is sleeping arrangement. 
Below: preparation for daytime oc- 
cupancy. 


Comfort Engineered 


US. 


MEO US. PAT OFF 


© MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving Through Science 
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Schaefer Kamae: are Ideal for use with 
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SCHAEFER ENGINEERING has developed a new type — You wit! tind ful! engi 


neering information and 


connection for use with National Malleable & Steel Casi- _—Sicn ‘in ine new Schecter 
Catalog. Write today for 


ings Company’s Brake Beam Leveling Links—either under a 
or through the bolster as indicated by the sketches above. 












This type of connection embodies the Schaefer “light weight- 
full strength-plus” hollow forged design—is properly propor- 
tioned for four holes—and carries the leveling link inside the 
overbuilt jaw structure. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


° PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A trifling detail? By no means! Modern 
lighting is a vital part of your postwar rail 
travel “package”. For to compete in tomor- 
row’s travel world, rails must provide extra 
reliability, speed, quietness—and comfort 
—which means in part, an efficient source 
of light. : 

Rail designers universally accept the de- 
pendability of V-Belt Drives for power trans- 
mission to modern generators. And they 
depend traditionally upon Dayton Rubber 
the World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 
for Sound Engineering in V-Beh applications. 

The men of Dayton’s Railway Division will 
be ready to serve you in the future, as in 
the past, with properly engingered V-Belts 
for your most exacting requirements, 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


40 years experience ia both natural and synthetic rubber processing 


Railroad V-Belts by 


Dayton 
Fiwilolo ex 
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FUMBLEPROOF 


When the engineer reaches for a valve, he wants 
it there! Close to hand . . . convenient . . . fumble- 
proof. In brief, he wants to watch the road, not 
grope for a valve. 


That’s one reason why engineers favor the 


SELLERS TYPE ‘‘S’’ INJECTOR 

. with its single lever that controls all func- 
tions ... . starting, stopping, regulating capacity 
and overflow. 


Other features: convenience and safety, less cost 
for renewals and labor, minimum loss of water 





when starting and stopping, no water hammer 
or bulging steam lines, permits complete drain- 
age of water tank when needed. High above the 
tails, it clears all roadbed hazards. 


No wonder the Sellers has become standard 
equipment on our major railroads! We'll be glad 
to give you complete technical information ... 
Wm. Sellers & Co., 1631 Hamilton St., Philadelphia. 


PRECISION TOOLS SINCE 1848 
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A SPECK OF STEEL LODGED IN AN EYE... CAN COST 








Valueless in “itself, this speck of steel became 
costly in the split second it took to cause an eye 
accident. The final bill was $343.00.* 


re- ion program demands a 
An adequate eye-protection prog 
place in every cost reduction program. And, because 


American 


MORE THAN A DIAMOND 


American Optical Safety Goggles are light, cool, 
comfortable and easy-to-wear, their protection 1s 
now readily accepted by workers in every field of 
industry. 


Ask your Safety Director to consult with an A. O 
Safety Representative. There is an American Optical 


Branch Office in every large industrial center. 


*Average cost of compensation and medical treatment for eye accidents, 
according to insurance company figures. 


Optical 
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SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Submarines Awarded the Presidential Unit Citation 


Nautilus SS- 168 Trigger $S-237 
Trout* SS-202 © Silversides $S-236 
Wahoo* SS-238 tarder* $S-257 


Guardfish * i 
pias SS-217 Gudgeon* SS-211 


Greenling SS-213. Tone” SS-306 
Haddock SS-231] Seahorse SS-304 
Bowfin SS-287 Rasher S$S-269 
Sailfish SS-192  “Sandlance $S-381 


*Lost 
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As this is written, sixteen U. S. submarines 
have won the highest honor which can be 
awarded to a unit of our armed forces. Their 
achievements stand out among the proudest 
in American naval history. And the complete 
story is still to be told. 


Ranging incredible distances, often to within 
gunshot of enemy shores, they have helped to 
swell the total of submarine-destroyed Japanese 
vessels to more than 1000—seriously crippling 
vital supply lines, and preparing the way for 
the great naval victories that followed. 


Their phenomenal successes are a result of 
superb skill and a brave fighting spirit. As we 
salute these heroic ships, we take great pride 


UTES 16 ee 


Presidential Unit ie 





in the knowledge that all but one of them was 
powered by Exide Ironclad Batteries. 


The same type of Exide Ironclads used to propel 
a 2000-ton submarine supplies power for light- 
ing and air-conditioning thousands of passen- 
ger cars, keeping lights bright and compressors 
running efficiently even during long stops. 
Exide Ironclads are also used for cranking 
powerful Diesel locomotives. Wherever they 
serve, Exides are performing with dependa- 
bility, long-life and ease of maintenance. 


BATTERIES 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries af Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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DEADWEIGHT 
~ TAKES A K.O.— 





when these FINE-GRAINED STEELS take over 


UNIT 





In N-A-X low-alloy steels, manufacturers of mining equipment have 
what it fakes to knock out deadweight in the design of cars, elevators, 
conveyors, tipples, screens and stripping shovels. 


It’s fhe old “one-two punch” proposition. N-A-X High-Tensile pro- 
vides the extra strength in Stressed members to permit more efficient 
dgsign, lighter construction. N-A-X 9100 Series steels do the same 
lor constructional parts that call for accurate heat-treatment, with 
abrasion-resistance an important factor. 


Take advantage of the great strength, exceptional ductility, good 
corrosion-resistance, excellent weldability and high resistance to 
impact, wear and fatigue that these fine-grained N-A-X low-alloy 
steels offer. Put N-A-X High-Tensile and N-A-X 9100 Series steels 
on the job to cut down deadweight, step up payload and increase the 
life of your equipment. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Corporation 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 


OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


RAILWAY ACE 
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Here are a few features that make the new Viking Diesel outstanding: 
Compact as a gasoline engine with the same power rating. Modern 
engineering design reduces fuel consumption per brake horsepower. 
Greater accessibility for servicing and making adjustments. Crankcase 
and cylinder block cast in one piece making for better rigidity of con- 
struction. These features and many others that are engineered into the 
Viking Diesel are fully described in technical bulletins that will be 
furnished without obligation. Orders accepted now for early delivery. 


EVERY OPERATING EXEC!JTIVE will want this new booklet, describing the complete 
line of Sterling engines—gasoline, gas and diesel, ranging from 75 to 1800 hp. Write for it. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY e 1277 Niagara Street, Buffalo 13, New York 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Building + Washington, D.C., 806 Evans Building + Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Building 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Full protection of cars and lading, rails and road- 
bed, is essential for economical railroad operation. 


A smooth riding car relieves the car and con- 

tents from damaging vibrations and shocks, 

a reduces wear on track and car structure, and 
greatly lengthens the life of equipment. 


a 


The National B-! Truck is equipped with four 
built-in friction units which control both vertical 
and horizontal oscillations. No separate snubbers 
are necessary. | 

The frictional snubbing action is governed by 
the load carried, thus assuring a smoother riding 
car whether light or loaded. 


Specify National B-1 Trucks with Dual Control 
They meet all A.A.R. requirements 
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NAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL. CASTINGS CO 
General Offices CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ph 


A} F a > + 
Dffices: New York, adelphia, Chicago, St 


rks Clevelond, Chicags Indianapolis, Shar 


Canadian Representatives: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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AND NOW LOCKERS 


in Luxury Passenger Coaches! 









A Feature on the 
Trains of Tomorrow © 








be 
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| Parcel Checking Lockers in D. L. G W. Luxury Passenger Coach 
J 
American Locker Service used for years in railroad 
/ stations and terminals is being added to modern passenger 
J coaches. 


Parcel checking lockers now bring checking facilities to 
the traveler while in transit—one of the latest innovations 


in post-war planning for passenger convenience. 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, 


Executive Offices 


211 CONGRESS ST.. BOSTON 10, MASS. 


INC. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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There are certain folks with Hyatt who 
won’t believe anything they are told about 
a bearing. They have to see for themselves! 

That’s their job. It starts even before 
we get the steel from which the bearings 
are made. Hyatt metallurgists are right 
in the steel mills to see that specifications 
are met. It continues through the various 
steps of precision manufacture until the 
finished Hyatt Roller Bearing is finally 
assembled and shipped. 

It isn’t going to extremes to have so 


many men and women operators spend- 





Bearing Good 


ing all of their time testing, inspecting, 





checking and rechecking Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. This sort of painstaking care 
is one of the things that makes a bearing 
good. 

And it pays! For faultless bearings are 
essential to faultless operation—whether 
the application is for the machine that 
makes a bomber’s crankshaft, or for the 
crankshaft after it’s in the bomber. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings have to “make 
good”, so they have to be made good! 


That’s why so many are used. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION | 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Railway Age 


With which are incorporated the it Review, the Railroad Gazette, 
and the Railway Age-Gazette. Name registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
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In This Jisue 


A. W. P. A. Seeks Tie-Handling Equipment. ... 
Tells of a broad survey to be undertaken by a special committee 
to develop the most efficient and economical means for handling 
crossties from woods to track. 








Practical Research Shows Way to More 


Economical Bridge Design 
A digest of a recent report of the A. A. R. on impact tests in- 
volving short-span steel bridges, with principal attention here - 
being given to the objects, procedure and conclusions of the study. 





Fifty Years of Electric Traction...............- 


Recalls the electrification of the original Nantasket branch of 
the New Haven, the Mt. Holly branch of the P. R. R., and the 
B. & O.’s Baltimore tunnel — all three of which occurred in 
1895 — credit for “famous firsts” being claimed for two of the 
roads on different counts. 


EDITORIALS 
The “Railroad Problem” Reduced to ee Terms...... 
Home for Repairs. . crv on 
Record Rainfall Seine Track Teoubies:. 53% 
More Civilian Materials............. 
Why Not Ask Passengers? ..... 
“Gold in the Hills” 
Wasteful Practices in Routing Troop Movements. . 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
A. W. P. A. Seeks Tie-Handling Equipment. . 
Lackawanna Modernizes Coaches 
Practical Research Shows Way to More Economical Bridge Design 
Jersey Central Goes to Head-End Lighting 
Fifty Years of Electric Traction 


NEW BOOK.... 
RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS. 








GENERAL NEWS...... 
REVENWES AND EXPENSES OF RAILWAYS. 


The Railway Age is indexed by Industrial Arts #ndez and also“by the 
Engineering Index Service 
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Centralizing the control of 


te Nas 

mains, 
More than twenty years ago, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad decided to consolidate three interlock- 
ings on the north bank of the Allegheny River, 
near Aspinwall, where a bridge connects these 
areas with tracks on the south side of the river. 


A “Union” electro-pneumatic interlocking con- 
trolled by a Model 14 machine was the logical 
answer. It continued to meet all needs when a 
fourth area, across the 
river, was included, and 
it still performs all func- 
tions satisfactorily. 


Recently, however, 
greatly increased traffic 
made it desirable to sub- 
stitute power interlocking 


PITTSBURGH ~~ 


KISKIMINE TAS 
JCT. 





ee 





i %, 
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six interlockings in a single tower 


~. 
% 


for hand operation in two other areas— between 
Sharpsburg and Etna, about two miles west of 
Aspinwall, and between Harmar and Acme, about 
six miles east. 


Again “Union” provided the answer—two 
“Union” Unit-Lever relay-type interlocking 
machines were installed in Tower UY beside the 
original Model 14 machine. 


These machines, the original and two new 
models, are teaming up to help the Pennsyl- 
vania handle as many as 250 train move- 
ments in a normal 24-hour period in these 
areas. They prove once more that “Union” 
ean provide the answer for every inter- 
locking problem. Our engineers are at 
your service. 
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NO TIME FOR TIMIDITY: Many 
opportunities are available to the railroads 
to assert themselves forcefully and repeat- 
edly against the perpetuation of a public 
policy which doles out tax-provided funds 
for the building of transportation facilities 
without requiring the users of such facilities 
to amortize the investment and carry the 
costs of maintenance—and the leading edi- 
torial in this issue challenges the railroads 
to grasp these opportunities, all. of them, 
and so to hammer home in every available 
national or local, friendly or hostile forum 
the simple and understandable argument 
that efficient and improved railroad service 
will not be maintained indefinitely at private 
expense, if competing transportation agen- 
cies are to continue to enjoy comfortable 
subsidies and thereby to be able to attract 
trafie that could be handled with greater 
absolute economy by the railroads. Such 
reiterated arguments will inevitably have 
a noticeable educational effect, it is sug- 
gested, the magnitude of which is likely 
to be more or less proportional to the vigor 
and forthrightness with which they are 
presented. 


* 

HEAD-END LIGHTING: What the 
Jersey Central has done in the way of 
equipping its suburban trains with a stand- 
ardized head-end lighting plant is reported 
in an illustrated article this week. Ulti- 
mately 60 engines and 300 cars will be 
fitted with the new apparatus, a distinctive 
feature of which is an arrangement of con- 
nections that permits an instantaneous 
change-over from a. c. standby station 
power to d. c. head-end power. Twelve-kw. 
turbo-generators, located on the tender 
tanks, provide sufficient capacity for 15-car 
trains, and permit the removal of batteries 
and generating equipment from the cars, 
with a consequent saving in dead” weight, 
while constant voltage is obtained at the 
same time. 


= 

RENOVATED COACHES: An illus- 
trated account of the overhauling and 
redecorating job which has been done on 
15 Lackawanna coaches appears on page 
1012. A tasteful color scheme, glass par- 
titions, modernized washrooms, and _indi- 
vidual reclining, revolving seats character- 
ize the interiors. The trucks, brakes and 
running gear were thoroughly renovated at 
the same time. A novel feature is the in- 
stallation at one end of each car of a group 
of eight coin-in-slot locked baggage lockers, 
similar in principle to those widely used 
In passenger stations; it is believed that 
this is the first application of such facilities 
in railroad coaches. 


a 
AB BRAKES ORDERED: The I.C.C. 
has in effect put it up to the individual rail- 
roads to say how quickly they can com- 
plete the conversion of the brake equip- 
ment of their interchange freight cars from 
the K type to the AB type. As reported 
In the news pages, the commission has pre- 
scribed power brake specifications and has 
indicated its intention to prescribe a pro- 
gram for the eventual equipment of every 
'reight car, whether- used in interchange 


service or not, with apparatus meeting these 
requirements (only those freight cars that 
are fitted with passenger-type brakes being 
excepted). It has not arbitrarily set a time 
limit for the accomtplishment of this job, 
however, without giving the carriers every 
opportunity to show what limitations of 
physical capacity must be given considera- 
tion. Private car lines are indirectly af- 
fected, since the railroads are directed to 
“police” the conversion of such equipment 
along with their own. 


€ 

SAVING STEEL: Four railroads 
formed the testing ground for an investiga- 
tion of the static and dynamic effects of 
locomotives of various types operating at 
a wide range of speeds over short-span 
steel bridges, and the resulting report of the 
research staff of the A. A. R. Engineering 
division is the basis of an article on page 
1014. The data obtained have led to the 
conclusion that lower impact~ values. can 
safely. be used in bridges of this class, 
bringing about»a substantial reduction in 
the quantity of steel required. Again the 
industry has achieved practical results from 
continuously progressing research, even 
though it frequently fails to catch the 
attention of sensation-seeking commentators 
who ‘sometimes lecture the railroads for 
their “backwardness”: in such endeavor. 


s 

ELECTRICS’ BEGINNINGS: Fifty 
years ago three eastern railroads—the New 
Haven, Baltimore & Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—began at almost the same time to 
use electric power in place of steam in 
regular operations: An article on page 
1018 describes and illustrates the three in- 
stallations, as well as some other pioneer 
experiments in railroad electrification. The 
B. & O.’s was the first application in trunk 
line service, but some significance may. be 
attached to the fact that the two roads 
that began electrified suburban operation 
a half century ago now operate substantial 
mileages of heavy-duty main line with elec- 
tric power. 


* 
O. D. T. FUNDS CUT: The O. D. T. 
will have to get along in the next fiscal 
year with less than half the money it had 
to spend this year, if the provision made 
for it by the House appropriations com- 
mittee becomes law. As reported in this 
issue’s news columns, this action did not 
reflect any very general dissatisfaction with 
the O. D. T. or its director—in fact, the 
comment was all to the contrary—but was 
taken in response to the changed conditions 
resulting from the nation’s shift from a two- 
front to a one-front war. In the course 
of his testimony before the committee, in- 
cidentally, Colonel Johnson made it clearer 
than ever that he, at least, has no illusions 
about the practicability of rationing travel. 
“It cannot be done,” he said emphatically. 
a 

COMFORT VS. ART: The desirability 
of taking the customers’ preferences into 
consideration, along with the original ideas 
of the designers and decorators, when new 
passenger cars are planned, comes in for 
some down-to-cases editorial discussion. 
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The Week at a Glance 


LEGALITY “NOT IMPORTANT”: 
In Lincoln last week Mr. Wendell Berge 
again related his now familiar arguments 
against the “bureau” method of making 
freight rates. That’s not the sum total 
of the railroads’ iniquities, however, ac- 
cording to this eminent barrister. The rail- 
roads have been carrying on their “overall 
conspiracy” by many different means, he 
said, and the mere fact that what they 
are alleged to have done may have been 
accomplished by perfectly legal and above- 
board processes is a matter of no interest 
at all to this zealous prosecutor, it would 
appear from his remarks. What worries 
him most is the railroads’ ability to get 
along together, rather than to spend all 
their energies—and revenues—in knifing 
each other in the back. These illuminating 
expressions came in the course of a hear- 
ing in which the carriers asked the -De- 
partment of Justice to get specific as to 
the times and places of their alleged il- 
légat conduct. 


e®.. 

REDUCING CHARGES: Refundings 
of railroad security issues in the past year 
(according to the latest “Monthly Com- 
ment” of the I. C. C. Statistics Bureau, 
reviewed herein) have brought about suf- 
ficient reductions in fixed charges to 
amount to total savings of some $310 mil- 
lion over the life of the new issues. The 
intentness with which the railroads have 
concentrated on improving their credit 
standing and their ability to face adversity 
is emphasized by the data in the same pub- 
lication reviewing the relatively unhappy 
position of the railroad stockholder, whose 
dividends, in proportion to net income, are 
still, on the average, far under the 1939 
level. 


Se 
WORK FOR GO-GETTERS: An edi- 
torial herein raises the question whether 
there is anything positive a railroad’s sales- 
men—that is, its traffic representatives— 
can do to develop new business when the 
demands of war ease up, and the answer is 
a definite rejection of the negative, defeatist 
attitude expressed in the argument that 
traffic can’t be created by salesmanship. 
Alert traffic men can exploit the oppor- 
tunities available in their employer’s terri- 
tory for the development of new businesses 
and the attraction of more residents, and 
they can put some punch into their tactics 
when competing forms of transportation 
turn on the heat in an effort to take away 
their most lucrative business. 

= > 
APRIL NET UP: April’s net was a bit 
more than $6 million better this year than 
last, the A. A. R. reports, but the com- 
parative figures for the first four months 
show 1945 still running behind the previous 
year. Details appear in the news pages 
in this issue. The rate of return for the 
12 months ended with April averaged 3.96 
per cent, in contrast to 4.48 per cent for 
the preceding comparable period. This 
April the Eastern and Western district 
roads, as a whole, reported net exceeding 
their April, 1944, results, but the roads in 
the Southern region ran behind. 
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To handle this 11,999-foot length of Okonite 
Submarine cable shipped recently to a naval 
base, a specially-designed, electrically-driven 
reel was used. 

The 23,000 volt cable with 1/0 conductors was 
3.5 inches in diameter and weighed 1542 Ibs. to 
the foot. Weight of the cable alone was 93 tons, 
and the cable, reel and accessories (including 
A-frames, bearings and lifting beam for han- 
dling) had a total weight of 105 tons. The reel 


was 9.2 feet high and 17 feet wide. Four such 
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shipments were involved. 

For helpful information regarding insulated 
wires and cables for every electrical purpose, 
get in touch with Okonite engineers. 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


\ a 
OKONITE & 


insulated wires and cables 
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The “Railroad Problem” Reduced 


to Simplest Terms 


The Association of American Railroads has appeared before the 
Congressional committee considering the authorization of “federal aid” 
donations for the construction of airports to oppose such use of federal 
funds ; with the further recommendation, if such “federal aid” is granted 
in spite of this protest, that fees be levied upon the users of these air- 
ports to pay interest on and provide for the amortization of such federal 
expenditures. 


A determined and persistent stand by the railroads in opposition to 
the expenditure of public funds for transportation facilities of what- 
ever kind—where no provision is made for levies on users of these fa- 
cilities to yield interest and provide for the amortization of the expend- 
iture—is long overdue. The railroads have made such presentations 
before Congressional and War Department committees in opposition to 
many proposed toll-free improvements to inland waterways. They have 
never appeared officially in opposition to “federal aid” for highway 
construction, and they have seldom opposed grandiose highway projects 
in state and local jurisdictions, although railroad men, as individuals, 
have done plenty of unofficial complaining about such ventures before 
audiences powerless to take remedial action upon them. 


The railroads cannot reasonably object to as extensive a develop- 
ment of highway, waterway, and air transportation as customers of these 
facilities are willing to “carry” by their voluntary payment of compen- 
satory charges—in exactly the same manner that railway service is paid 
for. The railways not only can but should object to the arbitrary politi- 
cal expansion of other forms of transportation, beyond the point where 
uncoerced customers are willing to pay for it. The railways should ob- 
ject to such hot-housed expansion of other forms of transportation, not 
only for the protection of their own legitimate interests, but also for 
the protection of the public interest in the continued adequacy and effi- 
ciency of railway service, which is obviously seriously menaced by the 
purely political expansion of rival forms of transportation, beyond the 
range of their inherent economy. 


Nor is there any need or reason for the railroads to be timid about 
raising objection to unrecompensed outlays of public funds for the con- 
struction of rival means of transport—or to base their position on a 
self-interested plea for a “square deal” or “fair play.” Instead, the pre- 
sentation can and should be couched frankly in terms of the public’s 
own interest, possibly somewhat as follows: 


“The nation’s commerce, agriculture and national defense require 
continued efficient railroad service fully as urgently as they require im- 
proved highway, waterway, and air transportation. We ask you, in your 
own interest, as you contrive means to develop these other forms of 
transportation, that you weigh at all times the likely effect of what you 
do upon the adequate financing of railroad improvements by private 
capital—and that you take care, in your zeal for other forms of trans- 
portation, not to deprive yourselves of the quality and quantity of rail- 
road service which you cannot have if you are going to pay a major part 
of the cost of other services out of the public treasury and, hence, arbi- 
trarily hand these agencies much traffic which, economically, should 
move by rail. If you thus discourage the opportunity for profit in the 
railroad industry, you shut off from us the investment funds without 
which we cannot keep our service modern and adequate to the nation’s 
needs.” 

Those who have called the railroads “the backbone of transporta- 
tion” were, perhaps, striving not only to convey a compliment to the 
industry but also a hint. A vigorous and unrelenting stand by the rail- 
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roads on this central issue before all public bodies, 
national or local and friendly or hostile, which have 
any phase of it under examination—would not, of 
course, win immediate acceptance of the railroads’ 
point of view. The cumulative educational effect 
of persistence in such a course would, however, be 


large in a relatively short space of time. There 
are many diffuse and complex aspects of the “rail- 
road problem” which can be attacked piecemeal, 
each by a specialized educational effort—but all 
these diverse and complicated issues can be re- 
solved into the relatively simple and tangible ques- 
tion of the adequacy of the railroads’ supply of 
capital, which has the further merit that it ‘states 
the problem honestly and comprehensibly in terms 
of the public interest. 


Home for Repairs 


The badly deteriorated condition of many freight cars 
in service on the railroads of the United States was 
officially recognized as of May 10 by the A. A. R. Ef- 
fective as an emergency measure until further notice, 
all member roads have been ordered to send to home 
shops all cars of foreign ownership “requiring extensive 
repairs due to owner’s defects and which cannot be made 
safe and serviceable for rough freight or higher com- 
modity for one-half of the repair limits for labor on car 
body (excluding trucks) as specified in Section (b) of 
Interchange Rule 120.” Under this ruling all-steel house 
cars requiring more than $130 in labor charges and all- 
steel hopper or gondola cars requiring more than $105 
in labor charges to place them in safe and suitable con- 
dition for “rough freight or higher commodity” will be 
ticketed home. Older types of equipment have a consid- 
erably lower expendable labor limit. 

It is doubtful whether even the best-informed car au- 
thorities in the country can make an accurate estimate 
of the total number of cars likely to be affected by this 
order. All that can be told is that such cdrs have been 
running—and giving trouble—in sufficiently large num- 
bers that the order is necessary. The labor limitation 
before a handling line can forward a car home is within 
a few dollars of that which many allocate as labor 
charges on program repairs. Judged by this standard, 
cars will not be culled out from the inventory which are 
likely to be at all useful until they have undergone ex- 
tensive repairs. Even so, the effect of this order upon 
the national transportation picture is certain to be of 
great importance in the coming months. 

The application of this yardstick will start cars which 
are badly in need of repairs moving home directly from 
foreign lines, which now need no longer be concerned 
with routing such cars home over the delivering and pre- 
ceding connections. This requirement has encouraged 
the loading of equipment which was in poor condition in 
order to get it off line and avert per-diem payments or 
penalties for misrouting. On the other hand, home cars 
in poor condition are no longer likely to be loaded and 
sent off-line in the face of an almost certain return as 
non-revenue-producing equipment which must, in addi- 
tion, pay mileage to lines over which it must travel. 

This order, in effect. makes each road the judge of all 
others’ bad-order car condition. Within a few weeks it 
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should be possible to make a more accurate appraisal oi 
the freight-car situation than has been possible for mor« 
than three years. It should also be possible to estimate 
rather well whether or not there are enough serviceable 
cars in the country to carry the freight load in prospect 
as the reversal in the flow of heavy military traffic 
reaches its peak. 


Record Rainfall 
Brings Track Troubles 


During May the rainfall over considerable areas of 
the United States was extremely heavy, being of record 
proportions in some sections. Since April was also an 
abnormally wet month in many localities, railroad main- 
tenance and engineering departments have had more 
than the usual share of water troubles to cope with 
this spring. 

The more spectacular manifestations of these troubles 
have been many washouts of tracks and bridges and the 
widespread flooding of railway property, especially in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. But these are not, by any 
means, the whole story. Less dramatic, but perhaps even 
more costly over the long term, are the difficulties that 
are being encountered in keeping up tracks in which the 
ballast and roadbed have become thoroughly saturated. 
Not only does such track require more attention imme- 
diately if the line and surface are to be maintained to 
desirable standards, but the increased rate with which 
the ballast becomes fouled under extremely wet condi- 
tions, along with the softening of the roadbed from an 
excess of water in the sub-soil, are factors certain to 
result in higher maintenance costs over a period of 
time. 

Because of these considerations one effect of the ex- 
treme weather that has prevailed in recent weeks is to 
demonstrate the wisdom of a track maintenance policy 
that gives attention to all the factors involved in secur- 
ing a track and roadbed capable of shedding water with 
maximum effectiveness. This requires a free-draining 
ballast section of the proper depth and other character- 
istics, supported on a roadbed whose stability has been 
assured by adequate side ditches, and such other acces- 
sories, including sub-surface drainage systems, grouted 
soft spots, roadbed slabs and shoulder poles or other 
timbers, where a need for them has been indicated by 
previous experience. Trackage that has had the ad- 
vantage of such attention is certain to be less affected by 
abnormally heavy rainfall than that with fouled or ce- 
niented ballast and lacking a roadbed that has been 
properly drained and stabilized. 

It is not meant to imply here that properly-maintained 
track is not affected by excessive rainfall. In fact, on a 
number of roads where the policy is to give particular 
attention to the ballast and to roadbed drainage and 
stabilization it has been noted with some concern that 
there has been considerable deterioration of the condi- 
tion of the track structure as a result of the recent heavy 
rainfall. However, that track should be adversely af- 
fected by record precipitation does not necessarily mean 
that the maintenance policies are at fault, any more than 
the washing out of a bridge during a record flood neces- 
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sarily implies that the bridge was improperly designed. 
[t would be more logical to consider how much worse 
the condition of the track would be in the absence of a 
clean ballast section and a free-draining, stable roadbed. 


More Civilian Materials 


In his latest report on military production, J. A. 
Krug, chairman of the War Production Board, presents 
an interesting review of the materials situation, together 
with predictions of what may be expected generally for 
the remainder of the year. Although the war may be 
considered half won, the report declares that the mili- 
tary production task has not been halved. Military re- 
quirements have been somewhat reduced by the shift 
from total war to partial demobilization, and while 
W. P. B.’s task of furnishing adequate quantities of 
materiel will be lightened, new and different civilian 
economy problems are bound to arise. 

Emphasis has been shifted from steel, copper and 
aluminum, as the limiting factors of production through- 
out most of the war, to acute shortages of ‘cotton and 
woolen textiles and leather. The reconciliation of mili- 
tary and civilian demands assumes a different aspect 
because in most instances production capacity will be 
adequate to fill all war and essential needs, but not suf- 
ficient to satisfy all civilian wants. It is probably too 
early to attempt an evaluation of the situation as a 
whole, particularly in measuring the magnitude of the 
recent changes in military requirements and their effect 
on continuing military procurement and our domestic 
economy. 

Estimates of the amount of metals that will be re- 
leased by military cutbacks are still tentative, and the 
effect on total steel production of changes in require- 
ments from forms and shapes used for military products 
to those used for civilian needs cannot yet be measured, 
the report says, and similar uncertainties also are pres- 
ent in the manufacture of other metals. Moreover, it is 
too early to determine whether industry can reconvert 
fast enough to utilize the full production of certain 
metal mills or the amount of production which may be 
lost if they cannot. 

W. P. B. anticipates that direct military requirements 
of carbon and alloy steel will drop from more than half 
of last year’s total shipments to a little more than one- 
third of a slightly smaller 1945 production by the fourth 
quarter, The cut in the proportion of military require- 
ments of copper and copper base alloy products is 
slightly greater. Hence it is anticipated that some steel 
and copper will be released for non-military use. Ac- 
cording to present plans, military requirements of alu- 
minum will be increased temporarily during the third 
quarter, but prospective expansion in the supply result- 
ing from the reopening of closed plants will release 
more aluminum for civilian products. 

Bituminous coal production for the year ending April 
1, 1946, it is estimated, will be 5 per cent less than for 
the 1944 calendar year but sufficient for industrial needs. 
Lead probably will be inadequate to satisfy both military 
and civilian requirements unless present rigid controls 
are retained. Lumber will continue tight and with- 
drawals from stocks will no longer make up production 
deficits. 
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No relief is in sight for the production of protective 
coatings and plastics for civilian use because military 
requirements of chemicals have been increased. The 
over-all availability of petroleum products is expected 
to be about the same as in 1944, The total supply of 
leather is below the average rate of production for last 
year and military requirements will exceed the 1944 
rate, so that leather probably will be extremely tight for 
some time. One of the most acute situations exists in 
textiles. Fourth quarter military requirements are much 
higher than average military use in 1944, with stated 
military requirements approximating almost 40 per cent 
of the prospective supply of cotton. 


Why Not Ask Passengers? 


Entirely apropos of many predictions of things to 
come, of the development of new materials and their 
wide adaptation and use to railway transportation after 
the war, was a critical evaluation of materials as ap- 
plied to the interior decoration and furnishings of a 
club car by a number of the passengers of a sleek 
streamliner during the course of a regular run a few 
days-ago. It was on a cold, rainy afternoon in late 
spring that the “all-room train’’ pulled out of its west- 
ern terminus with the club car already filled to capacity. 
It was one of those cars without its regular quota of 
windows and at one end the side walls were decorated 
with large murals. The radio blared as a salesman from 
Milwaukee endeavored to read an afternoon paper with- 
out the benefit of daylight and with minimum illumina- 
tion cast by ceiling lights that evidently had been se- 
lected for architectural reasons rather than for their 
lighting efficiency. It was the salesman who with ap- 
propriate epithets expressed his frank opinion of the 
lighting system, and after a couple of highballs, re- 
tired to the privacy of his bedroom in another car. 

An attractive matron considered herself very fortunate 
in being assigned a chair in the club car after the plane 
in which she was traveling had been grounded en route, 
and, as she expressed it, “I really do like traveling by 
train. Even this windowless section of the club car and 
this uncomfortable chair have not dampened my enthusi- 
asm ; for this is such a relief after flying around in the fog 
over an airport for two hours and wondering what would 
happen next.” 

A tall gray haired professional man from Chicago, 
after a series of twists and turns, finally succeeded in ad- 
justing his legs under a table that apparently had been 
designed for a large midget, assumed a more or less com- 
fortable position in a built-in seat facing one of the artis- 
tic murals and damned the railway as he sipped a cool 
drink. “I have never been able to understand,” he con- 
tinued, “why the designer of a club car should consider 
it necessary to attempt to duplicate the interior trappings 
and atmosphere of a dimly lighted nightclub. Personally, 
I like to look out of the window when I’m traveling, and 
the railway is passing up a good bet when it encourages 
the use of club cars like this where the passengers can’t 
even get a glimpse of the scenery.” 

These opinions all were expressed by the several pas- 
sengers during the first hour of the train’s thousand-mile 
run; they reflect an interesting appraisal of the use and 
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adaptation of modern materials. After the comments of 
the housewife and the professional man we realized the 
advantages to be gained from a seating survey such as the 
one that was conducted by the Boston & Maine at its 
North Station in Boston several months ago and de- 
signed to reflect the preferences of its patrons. Pas- 
senger comfort and passenger preferences are of the 
utmost importance. New products and modern mate- 
rials doubtless will play an important part in the devel- 
opment of new passenger equipment and facilities after 
the war, but it might be well for designers and railway 
officers responsible for those designs to take at least one 
trip on a regular run of the train for which the equip- 
ment is intended. 


“Gold in the Hills” 


Frequently, when the railway industry has been ac- 
cused of lack of modernity in sales methods, the answer 
has been that selling railway freight service is quite 
different from selling anything else. The argument is 
used and, so far as it goes, with irrefutable logic, that, 
while high pressure salesmanship may induce a house- 
wife to buy a washing machine or a carton of soap she 
would otherwise not purchase, no amount of honeyed 
oratory will induce a shipper to forward an additional 
pound of freight. 

To an extent this argument is correct, but it is also 
specious in that in the post-war period - competitors 
of the railways will again be strong enough to make 
efficient salesmanship necessary if the railways are to 
continue to get the lion’s share of the business. The 
argument is also misleading in that there will be ample 
opportunity, through the industrial and agricultural 
departments of the railways, to develop new business. 
While it is true that a shipper cannot be induced to ship 
one pound more freight than the requirements of his 
business dictate, it is also true that the traffic solicitor 
will have opportunity to influence whether the shipper 
will choose transportation by rail, truck, or possibly 
airplane. 

Also, the location of new industries and new agri- 
cultural developments along the line affords a fertile 
field for the development of new business. Some rail- 
ways have adopted the plan of taking their off-line traf- 
fic representatives over the line at intervals of a year 
or two to acquaint them primarily with the “product” 
they sell, but secondarily also with the industrial and 
agricultural possibilities of their own railway. These 
men go back to their distant posts and, if so instructed, 
can be of valuable aid to the industrial and agricultural 
departments. 

From an agricultural standpoint particularly, there 
are thousands of acres of fallow land awaiting exploita- 
tion which would produce railway traffic, as well as 
build up areas that are now underpopulated. Many of 
the returning soldiers are farm boys who will wish to 
return to farm life, and, with government aid, will have 
an opportunity to buy farms when they get back. This 
affords the railways, particularly in the West, a chance 
to promote the development of the territory they serve. 
The Union Pacific is one of the railways which has 
realized this and acted early. A booklet entitled ‘“Farm- 
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seeker’s Guide” has just been issued by the department 
of agricultural development of that railway which gives 
concise, practical information as to how to buy a farm. 
Also, it gives data regarding the agricultural possibili- 
ties in the territory served by the railway, outlining 
climatic conditions and suggesting money-making crops. 
Such booklets, given proper distribution, represent an 
important factor in long-range traffic “solicitation.” 


Wasteful Practices in 
Routing Troop Movements 


With the end of the European phase of the war, the 
railroads are entering a period of the most extensive 
and difficult troop movement in their entire history, 
which will tax their available equipment and men to 
the utmost. Thus far, military personnel has been 
moved with noteworthy efficiency and with minimum 
disturbance to a vastly expanded civilian travel—credit 
for which must go not only to the railroads but to the 
government’s organizations in charge of military traffic, 
and their policy of distributing troop movements evenly 
among the carriers, thus avoiding congestion on any one 
line. It is still possible, however, to devise improve- 
ments in the routing of troops to increase the effective 
utilization of crews and equipment and yet retain the 
principle of fair division of the traffic. 

There are instances throughout the country where 
troop movements are prescribed in a manner which is 
wasteful of power and labor. For example, at one 
place in the Southwest frequent movements of troops 
occur over a distance of 156 miles comprising three 
railways, requiring the use of three crews and three 
locomotives, while one direct line, requiring only one 
crew and one locomotive, is available. In another in- 
stance, the originating railway frequently hauls the 
troops to a junction with another line only 10 miles 
away, when the crews and locomotives could give much 
greater service to a more distant point on the originat- 
ing line if this interchange were not made. More at- 
tention to econom cal routing of troop movements would 
eliminate such wastes as this, while at the same time 
giving reasonable heed to the principle of equitable 
division of the traffic. 

There is implied here no criticism of the Western 
Military Bureau, the Military Transportation section of 
the Car Service division, or the traffic officers of the 
armed forces. They cannot be expected to know all of 
the peculiar local transportation situations in the nation. 
Responsibility for the continuance of such practices lies 
with the passenger traffic and operating officers of the 
railroads who should inform those in charge of the 
routing of military trains of these geographical peculi- 
arities. 

Confronted with what promises to be the most diffi- 
cult passenger transportation problem of their entire 
history, the railroads need to take every possible step 
to secure the maximum utilization of men and equip- 
ment. The responsible traffic and operating men can 
help the railroads and the nation by informing the 
various military routing bureaus of uneconomical rout- 
ing practices, and by insisting that they be eliminated. 
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A.W. P. A. Seeks Tie-Handling Equipment 


$50,000-campaign authorized to develop most efficient 
means for handling crossties from forest to the track 





Southern Wood Preserving Company’s 


Crosstie Unloader with Boom  Ex- 
tended into Box Car 


ITH the object of reducing costs 

and providing more efficient means 
of handling crossties from the woods, 
through treating plants to their destina- 
tion, the Executive committee of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion has appointed a special committee to 
investigate the handling of forest prod- 
ucts. The committee has been charged 
with making a complete survey and 
analyzing existing methods of loading 
and unloading ties in the field; unloading 
at treating plants from open, box and 
special tie cars; investigating methods 
and equipment used in stacking crossties 
for seasoning; loading and unloading 
trams; loading treated ties for ship- 
ment, and consideration of the types of 
freight train cars best suited to this pur- 
pose. 


Plans Well Formulated 


The special committee has been or- 
ganized and plans are now well under 
way for a complete survey of all types 
of tie-handling equipment now in use. 
Later, if it is considered necessary to 
employ the services of engineering talent 
from outside the industry, a vigorous 
campaign will be launched to solicit a 
$50,000-fund to be contributed by wood 
preserving companies, tie producers and 
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railroads to develop efficient types of 
equipment for all phases of tie handling 
and transportation. 


Suggested by Railway Officer 


The A. W. P. A.’s recent action origi- 
nated with D. C. Curtis, chief purchas- 
ing officer, C. M. St. P. & P., at whose 
suggestion a delegation of four members 
of the association, including G. C. Han- 
naway (T. J. Moss Tie Co.), S. S. 
Holmes (Indiana Wood Preserving 
Co.), A. E. Larkin (Republic Creosot- 
ing Co.), Leonard Perez (Wood Pre- 
serving Division, Koppers Co.), and 
H. C. Youngs (Iowa Wood Preserving 
Co.), waited upon the executive com 
mittee on October 18, 1944, with the 
suggestion that action should be under 
taken by the association to initiate means 
of developing more efficient crosstie- 
handling methods. It was in the course 
of this discussion that the delegation in- 
troduced and read an editorial from the 
October 14, 1944, issue of Railway Age 
urging the encouragement of research, 
experiments and tests to bring about the 
mechanization of one of the most ardu- 
ous tasks within the tie industry, a task 
too long left to manual labor. 

The personnel of the special committee 
comprises A. E. Larkin, general chair- 
man, Republic Creosoting Co., Minneap- 


olis, Minn., and 12 members who also’ 


will serve as district chairmen. The 
name of the chairman for districts 1 and 
2 has not yet been announced; E. J. Mc- 


Gehee, Wood Preserving Division, Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., districts 3 
and 4; W. P. Conyers, Jr., Taylor-Col- 
quitt Co., Spartanburg, S. C., district 5; 
S. C. Braselman, American Creosote 
Works, New Orleans, La., district 6a; 
R. H. White, Jr., Southern Wood Pre 
serving Co., Atlanta, Ga., district 6b: 
Ricker Van Metre, Wyoming Tie & 
Timber Co., Chicago, Hl. district 7; 
John S. Penney, T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., district 8; Guy H. Ramsey, 
National Pole & Treating Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., district 9; R. C. Johnson, 
Wood Preserving Division, Koppers 
Co., Denver, Colo., district 10; R. E. 
Meyers, International Creosoting & Con 
struction Co., Galveston, Tex., district 
11; William E. Doan, Forest Products 
Treating Co., Portland, Ore., district 
12a; and G. P. Pond, J. H. Baxter & 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., district 12b. 

As a district chairman, each commit 
tee member will be in charge of a ter- 
ritory based upon Federal Reserve dis 
trict divisions. In some instances, modi- 
fications have been necessary; for in- 
stance, districts 1 and 2 as well as 3 and 
4 have been combined to form two ter- 
ritories, district 6 has been subdivided 
into districts 6a and 6b and district 12 
has been accorded the same treatment 
thus resulting in districts 12a and 12b. 


Broad Survey in Progress 


Under the general plan each district 
chairman will set up a district commit- 





Boom Extended to End of Car and Grapple Lowered Over Ties—The Operator 
Is Standing in Foreground with Control Box Suspended from His Belt 
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tee comprising experienced technical 
men within his district and representing 
railroads, commercial treating plants, 
crosstie producers and others. It is an- 
ticipated that these technical committees 
will make thorough surveys and collect 
detailed descriptions of all mechanical 
facilities now in use. 


General Committee Meeting 


According to present plans, as an- 
nounced by General Chairman Larkin, 
the preliminary surveys will be carried 
on simultaneously in all districts, after 
which a meeting of the general com- 
mittee will be called to consider the 
results. 

In the event that this procedure in- 
dicates the necessity for employing ad- 
ditional engineering or technical assist- 
ance from without the industry, to de- 
velop efficient mechanical handling 
equipment, the general committee will 
undertake a vigorous campaign to solicit 
sufficient funds to carry on the work. 

Under such a plan, all committee re- 
ports, results of studies and designs de- 
veloped in this manner would be made 
available to contributors without the pay- 
ment of royalties. The district chair- 
man would lead in soliciting funds from 
his district and while all contributions 
would be voluntary, each district would 
be assigned a quota. In instances where 
treating plants within individual dis- 
tricts are members of a parent organiza- 
tion whose head office is not located, 
within that district, solicitation would 
be referred to the district chairman who 
could contact the headquarters of the 
parent company most effectively, with 
contributions based upon the number of 
plants involved. If the committee were 
able to complete its assignment and de- 
velop successful tie-handling equipment 
within the limits of the fund, any un- 
used portion would be returned pro rata 
to the contributors. 








Southern Wood’s Tie Unloader with Boom Extended Through Car Door, 
Discharging Its Load of Six Crossties to a Tram Car 


Originating as it did within an ag- 
gressive railway organization, it is an- 
ticipated that the plan will receive the 
enthusiastic support of wood preserving 
plants, tie producers and the railways 
alike. As a result of the pronounced 
scarcity of tie handlers, mechanical 
devices for loading, unloading and han- 
dling crossties, particularly at treating 
plants, have received considerable im- 
petus and several interesting develop- 
ments are now well under way at various 
plants throughout the country. These 
developments include an unloading ma- 


‘chine designed by the Southern Wood 


Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga., for un- 
loading crossties from box cars, a ma- 





Boom Retracted, Load of Crossties Swung to the Doorway Just Before 
Moving Load Forward and Out of Car 
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chine developed for the same purpose 
by the American Creosoting Co., the 
utilization of Ross heavy duty lift trucks 
for handling and stacking crossties on 
the Tama, Iowa, yard of the lowa Wood 
Preserving Co. and a tie handling device 
recently placed in service by the Baker 
Wood Preserving Co. at its Marion, 
Ohio, plant. 


New Unloader Now in Service 


An important step in mechanizatior 
and in lightening the physical work re 
quired, was taken last year at the East 
Point, Ga., plant of the Southern Wood 
Preserving Co. by the development and 
installation of a mechanical device for 
unloading crossties from box, cars 
Here, as at practically all other crosstic 
treating plants, the shortage of crosstie 
carriers was extremely acute. Loco 
motive cranes were pressed into service 
to handle the ties from box cars to sea 
soning stacks, but the task of moving 
the ties to box car doors and arranging 
them in groups suitable for handling by 
crane, made the operation slow and la- 
borious. It was to relieve this situation 
that the new mechanical unloader was 
built; and, after having been in service 
for several months a similar machine 
with slight modifications is now being 
built by the Link-Belt Co., for use at 
Southern Wood’s Chattanooga, Tenn., 
plant. 

This unloading machine comprises an 
integral part of Southern Wood’s pro- 
spective tie-handling system which, 
when completed, will not only remove 
crossties from box cars but conveyors 
also will carry the ties through a mill 
where, after sorting and the application 
of anti-splitting devices, the ties can be 
moved on to a seasoning yard where 
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they will be stacked by another mechani- 
cal device. During its period of limited 
operation, pending the completion of the 
entire tie-handling system, unloading 
has proceeded at a rate of approximately 
four ties a minute in removing the ties 
from box cars and transferring them to 
tram cars on an adjacent track. This 
rate may’ possibly be accelerated to six 
ties per minute after unloading gangs 
have been thoroughly trained and the 
mechanical unloader is used in conjunc- 
tion with the remainder of the handling 
and stacking units. 


Description of Unloader 


Southern Wood’s mechanical unloader 
omprises an electrically operated ma- 
-hine which is mounted on a horizontal 
steel boom that in turn is pivotally sup- 
ported by a steel frame which is an- 
-hored to a concrete foundation on one 
side of the unloading track. The boom 
is revolved on roller bearings by hand, 
ind suitable vertical adjustment is pro- 
vided to compensate for the varying 
heights. of cars and their loads. The 


boom is long enough to reach to either 


end of box cars and is racked backward 
ind forward on roller bearings by means 
i an electric motor drive. A second 
‘lectric motor, mounted on the outer end 
it the boom, operates a hoisting drum 
nd a steel cable which runs over a 
sheave at the opposite end of the boom 
ind is connected to a grappling device 
‘omprising a series of hooks designed to 
pick up groups of ties and to release 
‘hem automatically as they are deposited. 


Unloading Procedure 


In unloading, a box car is spotted with 
ts door opposite the machine, the boom 
s swung into the doorway and anchor 
hains are fastened to hold the unloader 
‘irmly in position. After the grapple 
100ks have been set over the ends of 


the ties, the operator, standing at the 


ar door, starts the hoisting motor which 
1ises the load. The operator stands in 

position that commands:a view of 
‘perations at all times and both hoisting 
nd boom-racking motors are actuated 
‘rom a control box attached to a belt 
vorn around the operator’s waist. 

After the load is hoisted clear of the 
emaining ties in the car, the boom is 
racked backward so that the load can 
be swung through an arc and into posi- 
‘ion for discharging through the car 
loor opposite the unloader base. At this 
int the boom is racked forward to 
wing the load clear of the car, after 
vhich the ties are lowered to tram cars 
nd released. The boom is retracted 
gain, swung into hoisting position and 
the process is repeated until the car has 
veen unloaded, after which the empty 
ar is removed and another loaded car is 
potted in unloading position. 


These Crossties Were Stacked by a Ross 
Carrier Company Lift Truck 
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Load Deposited on Tram Car Automatically Releases the Grapple and the 
Machine Again Is Ready to Begin the Unloading Cycle 


A Lift Truck of the Ross Carrier Company, Stacking Crossties on the Tama, 
Iowa, Seasoning Yard of the Iowa Wood Preserving Company 
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Lackawanna Modernizes Coaches 


Fifteen 62-passenger 
coaches for main-line 
trains completely over- 
hauled and redecorated 
— interior appoint- 
ments in keeping with 
‘ modern coach design 


HE Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 

ern has recently returned to serv- 
ice 15 completely modernized and redec- 
orated coaches the work on which was 
done at the Wilmington, Del., plant o! 
the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. The coaches embody the usual 
refinements, interior appointments and 
comforts of the modern streamliner 
coach and are being used on Lacka- 
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wanna main-line passenger trains be- 
tween New York and Buffalo, N. Y. 

When the cars were shopped the in- 
terior facilities and equipment were re- 
moved, including electrical and air con- 
ditioning equipment. After the cars 
were stripped and paint removed down 
to the bare metal every part was thor- 
oughly inspected for corrosion or dam- 
age and the necessary repairs were 
made. 

These cars have an inside length of 
65 ft. 0.34-in., divided by safety glass 





partition, into two sections 42 ft. 10 in. 
and 22 ft. 234 in. The former section 
has a seating capacity of 44 persons 
and the latter, 18 persons. The smaller 
of the two comprises the smoking sec- 
tion in which are also located the men’s 
saloon, switch locker and eight pay lug- 
gage lockers. The larger section con- 
tains the women’s saloon and powder 
room—on opposite sides of the aisle at 
the end of the car. Except for a differ- 
ence in ceiling height at the men’s end 
of three of the cars—due to differences 
in the type of air conditioning equip- 
ment—the cars are identical as rebuilt. 

Restful shades of green, rust, cream 
and gray, highlighted by satin finish 
aluminum moldings, end doors, basket 
tacks, mirrors, seat ends and lighting 
fixtures attractively decorate the coaches. 
The wainscoting of a soft reseda green 
blends into the light moss green pier 
panels and facia area and forms a back- 
ground for the comfortable individual 
reclining, revolving seats upholstered in 
rust frieze mohair. Curtains of a green- 
ish gray mottled pattern harmonize with 
the soft side wall treatment and soft 
cream ceiling. 

An innovation in each coach is the 
group of eight pay lockers located at the 
smoking end and opposite the men’s 
wash rooms. This is believed to be the 
first installation of such lockers in rail- 
road coaches. They will be appreciated 
particularly by passengers who desire to 
check coats and hand luggage, retaining 
the key for the entire trip, in preference 
to leaving them in the coach baggage 
rack while they are in the dining car or 
other cars in the train. 

At the other end of the car is the 
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women’s wash room and directly across 
the aisle is the powder room, which is 
decorated in pleasing green with a rust 
colored pinch-pleated serge drape at the 
entrance. In the powder room is a wash 
basin and a black Cafolite vanity table 
with mirror above, well lighted by a 
Lumiline fixture at the top, and a vanity 
chair covered in rust leather. 

Tubular design basket racks are satin 
finish aluminum, anodized to match other 
appointments and carry serviceable indi- 
vidually-controlled lights over each seat. 

The coaches are 
all air conditioned 
and the existing 
clerestory automatic- 
ally forms a spacious 
low-pressure duct for 
the conditioned air 
which is evenly dis- 
tributed through the 
combination alumi- 
num air diffusers and 
light fixtures in the 
center ceiling. The 
floor is covered with 
harmonizing marble- 
ized rust color lino- 
leum with 1%%-in. 
black stripes to de- 
fine the aisle. On 
all end partitions is 
an oval mirror which 
sets off the extruded 





aluminum satin finish end doors. The 
exterior of the cars is finished in the 
conventional dark green with a note of 
contrast added in the double glazed alu- 
minum sash which were given a scratch 
brush finish. The trucks, brakes and 
running gear were completely over- 
hauled, thus making the cars practically 
the same as new equipment. 








Partial List of Materials ‘in Equipment on the D. - & W. Modernized Rissies 


Self-tapping machine screws 
Insulation .. ‘ 
Partitions and doors.... 
Door catch; window sash 
Luggage lockers 

Aluminum moulding 
Flooring 

Air outlet and light fixture 
Lighting fixtures 

Mirror lights 


Lavatory 
Mirrors 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York. 
Gustin-Bacon a Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Inc 
American ker Co., Boston, Mass. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Tuco Products Corp., New York. 

E. A. Lundy Company, New York. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Ce 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crane Co., Chicago. 

Dayton Mfg. Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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Practical Research Shows Way to| 





Impact Presents One of the Serious Problems Confronting Bridge Engineers 


‘[ This article is a digest of a recent re- 
port on impact tests involving short-span 
steel bridges, compiled by the Research 
staff of the Engineering division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, for the 
Special Committee on Impact of the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 


ciation. The report as a whole, which’ 


embraces an analysis of data involving 
some 900 individual tests, gives results 
of the static and dynamic effects of Die- 
sel and steam locomotives operating over 
short steel spans at a wide range of 
speeds. The report has been presented 
as information to the A. R. E. A. The 
summary which follows deals primarily 
with the objects, procedure and conclu- 
sions of the study.—Editor] 


O determine the static and dynamic 

effects of Diesel-electric and steam 
locomotives operating over short-span 
steel bridges at a wide range of speeds, 
looking to the most economical design 
and most effective use of such spans, 
the research staff of the Association of 
American Railroads, acting for the Spe- 
cial Committee on Impact of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, 
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undertook late in 1941 an extended series 
of field impact tests on such bridges. 
These tests, while completed during the 
spring of 1943, were reported upon only 
recently after many months of careful 
study and analysis.* 

As a result of the tests, impact formu- 
las for short steel spans are proposed 
which, aside from being the first to be 
based on and substantiated by measure- 
ments of actual stresses obtained under 
representative service conditions using 
electro-magnetic strain gages, permit a 
more economical design, with a substan- 
tial saving in steel over previously ac- 
cepted standards. These formulas have 
been presented to the A. R. E. A. as in- 
formation, to be considered for adoption 
by its Committee on [ron and. Steel 
Structures. 

Present impact rules of the A. R. E. A. 
for the design and rating of short steel 
spans, which it is proposed be superseded 
by the new rules, are based on theoretical 
values, arising from the fact that pre- 
vious testing equipment has been af- 


fected so adversely by vibrations set up 





*A detailed report'on these tests appears in 
A.R.E.A. bulletin No. 450. 


by track and locomotive conditions that 
it has been impossible to obtain reliable 
test data on short steel spans for all of 
the various impact factors involved. 


The results of the recent tests are of B 


interest to railroad engineers, first be- 
cause these were the initial stress tests 
to be made in this country on short- 
span bridges employing electro-magnetic 
strain gages, which produce measure- 
ments unaffected by the inertia common 
in earlier instruments; second, because 


the high speeds involved in the tests 


give information of value as to stresses 
under present-day train operation ; third, 
because the tests afford a comparison 
between the effects of locomotives with 
and without the so-called hammer blow 
resulting from the unbalanced weight: 
on the driving wheels of steam locomo- 
tives; and, fourth, because of the gen- 
érally lower impact values found to pre- 
vail in short-span steel bridges than pre- 
viously figured, with the resulting sav- 
ing possible in steel. 


Tests on Four Roads 


Since the maximum stresses in short 
spans are not affected by tender or car 
wheel loads, the Committee on Impact 
decided that the tests could be made 
under regularly scheduled trains. For 
the tests, it then selected a group of 
single-span deck girder and beam bridges 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Chicago & North Western and the Illi- 
nois Central. An effort was first made 
to select two bridges of the same length 
and same steel design on each railroad, 
one having an open deck and the other a 
ballasted deck, but since bridges meet- 
ing all of these requirements were not 
to be found in high-speed territory, it 
was necessary to make the tests on short 
bridges of various capacities and span 
lengths. Therefore, four short open 
deck bridges varying in overall length 
from 20 ft. to 34 ft., and three short 
ballasted-deck bridges varying in overall 
length from 22 ft. to 32 ft. 6 in., were 
selected, two on each road, except on 
the Illinois Central, where only one span 
was chosen. The capacities of these 
bridges under present A. R. E. A. design 
stresses and rules for impact varied 
from E-50.9 to E-111.2 for the . open- 
deck spans and from E-53.9 to E-103.0 
for the ballasted-deck spans. 

The maximum rating in each instance 
was for the Burlington bridges, the 
other five spans rating about what would 
be expected on the average railroad of 
the country. 

The tests on each span were made with 
a battered rail joint in one rail at, or 
close to, the center of the span, and 
without a battered rail joint on the span. 
Additional tests were made on two of 
the spans equipped with 1%4-in. rubber 
fabric pads placed between the crossties 
and the tie plates. Still other tests were 
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ore Economical Bridge Design 


Tests conducted on short beam and girder spans by A. A. R. 
staff indicate that lower impact values can be used in 


these 


made on another span with a welded 
rail joint in one rail at the center of the 
span. Stresses were meastired at the 
center of each span under regularly 
scheduled trains operating at various 
speeds ranging from approximately § 
m.p.h., which was considered as static 
loading, to a maximum speed of 100 
m.p.h, for the Diesel locomotives and 
85 m.p.h. for the steam locomotives. In 
all, stresses were measured under 256 
Diesel locomotive runs and 644 steam 
locomotive runs, a total of 900 locomo- 
tive runs on the seven bfidges. The lo- 
comotives involved were rated from 
E-30.8 to E-68.7 and included many 
classes of power. 

It was recognized at the outset that 
to a large extent the impact produced in 
short-span bridges is the result of com- 
plex vibrational phenomena related to 
track and locomotive conditions which 
cannot be determined accurately and 
standardized for all of the variable con- 
ditions occurring in service. It was de- 
cided, therefore, that the total impact 
stresses in these spans were best deter- 
mined by measurement of the actual 
stresses in representative service condi- 
tions in a sufficient number of test spans 
under an adequate number of locomotive 


structures, 


with substantial 


runs to assure that maximum impact 
values would be secured. 
Electro-magnetic strain gages were 
used throughout the tests, with oscillo- 
graph recordings for measuring the 
strains, These strain gages are espe- 
cially sensitive to strains of low magni- 
tude and high frequency, such as are 
produced in short steel spans, and are 


capable of measuring strains of 


in. Occurring at a frequency of approxi- 
mately 500 cycles per sec. Because of 
the high sensitivity of the instruments, 
extreme care was exercised in calibrat- 
ing them. In the 
tests, the instruments 
were located at sev- 
eral critical points 
throughout the span, 
some of them being 
kept on the center of 
the lower flange of 
the beams or girders 
for all test runs, 
while the remaining 
gages were moved to 
various positions on 
the bridge members, 


such as along the out- Fone 





The Equipment Used for Recording the Stresses Measured by the Strain Gages 


Was Located in a Test House Set Up at Each Bridge Site 
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savings in 


150,000 


steel 


side edges of the lower flanges, the top 
flanges, lateral bracing, diaphragms, etc. 


Lower Static Stresses 


A study of the static stresses in the 
test bridges was made by recording those 
stresses produced by locomotives cross- 
ing the spans at a speed of 5 m. p. h. 
Except for the Burlington open-deck 
span, this study revealed that in each 
span the recorded static stresses were 
considerably lower than the _ static 
stresses calculated on the basis of con- 
centrated wheel loads. In the case of 
the open-deck spans, these were approxi- 





An Electro-Magnetic Strain Gage of 
the Type Used for Measuring Stresses 
in the Impact Tests 


mately 90 per cent of the calculated 
stresses, while in the case of the bal- 
lasted-deck spans, they were only about 
80 per cent of the calculated static 
stresses. 

That these lower static stresses were 
produced was due probably to the re- 
distribution of the locomotive axle loads 
under the deflection of the spans, which 
fact is supported by past experience 
with locomotive scales, which has proved 
that there is a redistribution of the lo- 
comotive axle loads when the axles 
change elevations relative to each other. 
It is also thought that these lower static 
stresses are due in part to the longi- 
tudinal distribution of the concentrated 
axle loads resulting from the action of 
the rail as a continuous beam on an 
elastic support. 

The analysis of the tests also showed 
that the top and bottom flange stresses 
were in fairly close agreement, indicat- 
ing that there was sufficient freedom of 
movement at the end bearings of the 
spans to prevent arch action. The lower 
recorded static stresses in the case of 
the ballasted-deck spans, as compared 
with those stresses in the open-deck 
spans, was due in large measure to the 
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fact that ballasted decks provide longi- 
tudinal distribution of the wheel loads. 


Impact Factors 


To secure a more thorough under- 
standing of the total impact effect on 
the spans, the Impact Committee ana- 
lyzed the test data to determine the mag- 
nitude of the individual increments—lo- 
comotive roll, speed, hammer blow, and 
track irregularities—which constitute 
the total impact effect. 

The impact effect on a span due to 
the roll @€ the locomotive, which is 
caused presumably by the oscillation of 
the spring-borne weight of the locomo- 
tive about.a longitudinal axis, produced 
an increase in stress in the steel under 
one rail, with a corresponding decrease 
in stress under the other rail. The max- 
imum stresses were found within a criti- 
cal range of locomotive speeds, above 
or below which they decreased in mag- 
nitude. This range of speeds varied for 
each locomotive and for each span. On 
the open-deck span, the roll effect of the 
Diesel locomotives amounted to 17 per 
cent of the recorded static stresses and 
23 per cent in the case of the steam lo- 
comotives. On the ballasted-deck spans 
the roll effect amounted to 17 per cent 
of the recorded static stresses for the 
Diesels and 19 per cent for the steam lo- 
comotives. 

Exclusive of the stresses resulting 
from other sources, a definite increase 
in impact stress due to speed alone was 
observed. While impact stress due to 
speed had been noticed in previous tests, 
it had never been measured and, as a 
result, it is not recognized in the present 
A. R. E. A. rating rules. This stress, 
like the roll effect, was found to have a 
critical range of speeds, above or below 
which it decreased in magnitude. This 
critical speed range also varied consid- 
erably for different spans and types of 
locomotives. On the open-deck spans, 
the speed effect of Diesels amounted to 
25 per cent of the recorded static 
stresses, while that for steam locomo- 
tives amounted to 35 per cent. On the 
ballasted-deck spans, the speed effect of 
Diesels was found to be 35 per cent of 
the recorded static stresses, while that 
for steam locomotives was 40 per cent. 

The hammer blow stresses, produced 
by the blow of the unbalanced weights 
on the driving wheels of the steam loco- 
motives, were calculated. An analytical 
method was used in making these calcu- 
lations, which had been verified by ex- 
tensive counterbalance tests made previ- 
ously by the A. A. R. at Harvard, IIl.* 
The maximum hammer blow was found 
to occur at a speed somewhat higher 
than those speeds for which the other 
impact effects were found to be -of par- 
ticular importance. No hammer blow 
stresses were produced by the Diesels, 
since they do not have unbalanced 
weights on their driving wheels. 

The track effect, which represents the 
impact resulting from irregularities in 
the track surface, battered rail joints and 

*See A.R.E.A. bulletin No. 447, Sept.-Oct. 


1944, and synopsis of these tests which appeared 
in the Railway Age for March 31, 1945, page 579. 
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wheel irregularities, was obtained di- 
rectly from the test data for Diesel loco- 
motives and was derived for the steam 
locomotives by subtracting the calculated 
hammer blow stresses from the total 
recorded track and hammer blow 
stresses. Prior to the tests, it was the 
general belief that the impact on a span 
resulting from a battered rail joint in- 
creased directly with an increase in 
speed. The results of these tests, how- 
ever, showed that the impact, in general, 
due to a battered joint had a maximum 
value in the relatively low ranges of 
speeds—from 20 to 40 m. p. h. for the 
Diesels, and 30 to 50 m. p. h. for steam 
locomotives—and that it decreased in 
magnitude above or below these speed 
ranges. 

From the instantaneous stress curves, 
produced from stresses measured at the 
instant a wheel struck the battered rail 
joint, it was observed that a peak stress 
was developed in the steel at the center 
of the span at the moment of impact, but 
that this peak stress did not reach the 
ends of the span until_a fraction of a 
second later. From these same stress 
curves it was also noted that the calcu- 
lated deflection at the center of the span 
for a given stress produced by static 
loading was approximately 70 per cent 


speeds over a span and the maximum 
static stresses produced by the same loco- 
motive traveling over the span at a speed 
of 5 m. p. h., was termed the total im. 
pact stress for the span. 


Additional Results 


From this study, values of the total 
impact “I” for short-span steel bridges 
of 20 to 35 ft. in length were formulated 
into percentages of the actual static 
stresses. These percentages, where a 
battered rail joint was involved, ex- 
ceeded the impact percentages derived 
from the present A. R. E. A. design 
specifications in the case of certain 
bridges under Diesel loadings, but they 
were considerably lower than the present 
A. R. E. A. design impact percentages 
in the case of all of the bridges under 
steam locomotive loadings. The impact 
percentages which were formulated as a 
result of this study, as shown in the ac- 
companying table, are sufficient to pro- 
vide for the total impact effect. 

It should be noted in this table that 
the impact percentages, based upon the 
actual static stresses, for both steam and 
Diesel locomotives are the same for both 
open and ballasted-deck spans; however, 








Total Impact Effects of Steam and Diesel Locomotives on Steel Spans 20 to 35 Ft. 
in Length, Shown as Percentages of Actual Static Stresses 


For Open-Deck Spans 
Steam Locomotives 


I il 


I 30 per cent at 10 m.p.h. or under. 
I 75 per cent at 50 m.p.h. or over. 
A straight-line variation for values of I between 


10 m.p.h. and 50 m.p.h. 


Diesel Locomotives 


[ = 20 per cent at 10 m.p.h. or under. 


I = 50 per cent at 30 m.p.h. or over. 
A straight-line variation for values of I between 
10 m.p.h. and 30 m.p.h. 


For Ballasted-Deck Spans 
Steam Locomotives 


Diesel Locomotives 


>re >t 
Hm 


—o 


== 30 per cent at 10 m.p.h. or under. 

75 per cent at 50 m.p.h. or over. 
traight-line variation for values of I between 
0 m.p.h. and 
20 per cent at 10 m.p.h. or under. 

50 per cent at 50 m.p.h. or over. 
traight-line variation for values of I between 
0 m.p.h. and 50 m.p.h. 


0 m.p.h. 








greater than that for an equivalent 
stress produced by dynamic loading. 
These differences in deflections, which 
were also present, but to a lesser degree, 
when a continuous rail was used, obvi- 
ously will introduce error if impacts are 
computed from deflections measured un- 
der moving loads with a deflectometer. 

It was noted that with steam locomo- 
tives a relatively constant total impact 
prevailed throughout all speed ranges— 
this being due to the fact that, with these 
locomotives, the hammer blow effect in- 
creases with an increase in speed, while 
the battered rail effect, which is at a 
maximum at low speeds, decreases with 
an increase in speed. The Diesels, on 
the other hand, were found to produce 
an impact effect at low speeds when 
passing over a battered rail joint, but, 
without a hammer blow effect, they pro- 
duced practically no impact at high 
speeds. When the battered rail joint 
was replaced with a continuous rail, a 
considerable reduction in the total im- 
pact was observed under the Diesels, 
but this reduction was very slight under 
the steam locomotives. The difference 
between the maximum stresses produced 
under a locomotive operating at various 


the actual static stresses in the ballasted- 
deck spans are lower than those in the 
open-deck spans, which results in a lower 
impact stress in the ballasted-deck spans. 
These impact values for steam locomo- 
tives are considerably lower than those 
provided by present A. R. E. A. design 
specifications, and their use will permit 
of a more economical design of new 
structures, with a substantial saving in 
steel. 


Other Observations 


Other interesting observations made 
during this study relate to the frequency 
of occurrence of the maximum stresses 
in each span, the distribution of stresses 
in beam and girder groups, and the ef- 
fect of rubber fabric pads and welded 
rail on the impact values. 

As regards the frequency of occur- 
rence of maximum stresses, it was found 
that only about 10 per cent of the trains 
passing over the bridges produced 
stresses amounting to 90 per cent or 
higher of the maximum stress. This low 
frequency of maximum stress occurrence 

(Continued on page 1021) 
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Jersey Central Goes to Head-End Lighting 





NUBURBAN trains on the Central 

Railroad of New Jersey are in the 
process of being equipped with head-end 
lighting. The change will insure con- 
stant voltage on the lights while the 
train is in transit and will relieve the 
cars of about 4,000 Ib. of batteries and 
generating equipment. The system is 
limited in that it must be used with loco- 
motives and coaches equipped for this 
type of lighting, but it represents the 
ultimate in simplicity and ease of main- 
tenance and will be standard on all Jer- 
sey Central suburban runs. Means, de- 
veloped for supplying power to the train 
at the terminal, allow for instantaneous 
change-over from standby to head-end 
power, 

The trains being equipped operate out 
of Jersey City, N. J., with ferry con- 
nections to New York City. There are 
now 8 locomotives and 26 cars equipped 
and the ultimate program will include 
60 locomotives and 300 cars, of which 
40 locomotives and 200 cars have been 
authorized. 

Each car is lighted by eight, center- 
ceiling, dome-type, 100-watt, lighting 
units and six 25-watt lights in toilets 
and vestibules, making a total load of 
950 watts per car. Power is supplied 
to the train by a turbine-driven gen- 
erator mounted on the tender tank, back 
of the water hole. On all but ten loco- 
motives these will be 12-kw., 120-volt, 
Pyle-National machines which will be 
used on trains up to 13 cars. Tests 
showed the sets to have a sufficient over- 
load capacity for fifteen cars. Ten loco- 
motives, used only on shorter trains, will 
have 7%4-kw. sets. 

Power 1s carried from the locomotives 
through the train by a three-wire, 2/0, 
train line run in 2-in. conduit under- 
neath the car. j)impers connect the 
three-wire receptacles at the ‘end of each 
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12-Kw. Turbo-Generators on the Back of the Tender Supply Trains Up to 13 Cars 


car, and the receptacles are so made that 
the No. 2 and No. 3 train lines are con- 
nected if there is no plug in the re- 
ceptacle. This means that the unused 
receptacle at the rear of the train serves 
to close the train line loop. Current 
from the generator flows to the lamps 
along one of the train lines and on to 
the rear of the train along the second 
from where it returns on the third or 
loop wire to the generator. This ar-* 
rangement equalizes the voltage to each 
light in the train at 120 while the voltage 
at the generator is about 126 depending 
upon the length of the train. 

The generator is protected by fuses, 
but there is no main switch. Opening 
a steam valve in the cab puts the gen- 
erator in operation. Steam for operat- 
ing the turbine is carried from the loco- 
motive to the tender through Barco 
flexible couplings. 





A Double-Throw Switch and an Isolat- 

ing Transformer Supply Battery-Charg- 

ing Current Or 120-Volt A. C. Power to 
the Terminal Charging Lines 


Ingenious arrangement 
of connections permits 
instantaneous change- 
over from a. c. station 
power to d. e¢. train 


power 





A Special Jumper Completes the 
Connection Between a Charging 
Line and a Train 


When the trains are loading in the 
terminal, they are lighted from 120-volt 
alternating current power. This is sup- 
plied through a one-to-one isolating 
transformer located near the bumper 
block at the end of each track. The yard 
battery charging lines are made to serve 
for carrying this power to the trains 
as well as for battery charging. A 
double-throw switch adjacent to the 
transformer serves to connect the charg- 
ing line either to the direct-current 
charging circuits or to the 120-volt a. c. 
power. 

When the a. c. power is being sup- 
plied to the charging lines, a special 
jumper serves to connect the rear re- 
ceptacle on the train with the charging 
line terminal. The plug on the special 
jumper is so designed that it holds the 
loop circuit open and alternating current 
is fed directly to the lights on train lines 
No. 1 and No. 2. With a. c. power 
being supplied in this manner, a loco- 
motive may be connected to the front 
of the train and its generator energized. 
Since the generator feeds train lines 
No. 1 and No. 3, there is no interference 
with the a. c. power. 

Just before departure of the train, a 
station electrician disconnects the charg- 
ing line which cuts off the a. c. power 
and then pulls the plug from the rear 
of the train. This closes the loop and 
the train receives power from the tur- 
bine-generator on the locomotive. 
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International News Photos, Ine. 


Motor Baggage Car and Trailers as Used 
mn the Nantasket Branch of the New 
rk, New Haven & Hartford in 1895 


| nvarkling? traction celebrates a half 
century of operation this year. 
Fifty years ago in 1895 three railroads, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsyl 
vania, replaced steam with electric 
power, credit for “famous firsts” being 
claimed for two of them on differem 
counts. 

The Boston Post in an article appear 
ing June 28, 1895, under the title “Fate 
of Steam” states, “The use of electricity 
is a motive power in place of steam will 
begin for regular service on the Nan- 
tasket branch of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad today. The 
event is one in which the officials and 
employees of that great corporation as 
well as the General Electric Company, 
which has had the fitting of the line to 
be operated with the necessary electric 
equipment, express the deepest interest, 
it being regarded as a pioneer experi- 
ment to test the value of a new power as 
compared with the one relied upon so 
long. Railroad men and electricians 
throughout the world are also giving it 
close attention, claiming the result will 
go beyond anything yet done to deter- 
mine the practical worth of electricity as 
a substitute for steam on broad-gauge 
roads.” 

The rolling stock on the Nantasket 
branch consisted of ten motor cars, six 
“open” and four “closed,” and a number 
of trailers. Each motor car weighed 
60,000 lb. and was designed to handle 
three or four trailers. Power was sup- 
plied from a power plant installed for 
this purpose which was equipped with 
two tandem compound Greene engines 
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Fifty Years of Electric 


Tracti 
Three _ railroads replaced steam 
with electric motive power in 1895 : 
operating at 110 r.p.m. and rated at 1420 \\\\ 


hp. each. The generators were rated 
500 kw. each and the station voltage was 
nominally 700 volts. 

The original contact system consisted 
of an overhead 330,030 c. m. wire of 
figure-eight section supported by wood 
poles and double brackets, the distance 
between the centers of the two tracks 
being 15 ft. The poles which were of 
sawed, hard pine were the only insula- 
tion between the wires and the ground. 
The overhead wire was later replaced 
by a third rail. 

The original Nantasket line was later 
extended and from this beginning, a 
number of applications were made lead- 
ing up to the present 11,000-volt a. c. 
electrification between New York and 
New Haven, Conn., employing locomo- 
tives capable of exerting up to 9000 hp. 
Historical facts concerning the early de- 
velopments are ably presented in a paper 


Type of Overhead Construction First 

Used on the Nantasket Beach Branch of 

the New Haven! Both the Contact 

Wires and Feeders Were Supported on 

Sawed Pine Poles Without Other 
Insulation 
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by Sidney Withington, electrical engi- 
neer of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford appearing in Bulletin No. 26, 
published October, 1931, by the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society. 

Also in 1895, on July 22, the Pennsyl- 
vania electrified its Mt. Holly branch 
consisting of eight miles of double track 
with overhead contact system from Mt. 
Holly, N. J., to East Burlington, N. J. 

The electric motive power consisted 
of three combination baggage-and-pas- 
senger motor cars each capable of draw- 
ing a standard P. R. R. coach at a speed 
of from 45 to 60 miles an hour. The 
motors were built and installed by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. One car was equipped with 
four 50-hp. railway motors and geared 
for a speed of 45 miles an hour. The 
other two cars were equipped with one 
75-hp. motor on each truck. These mo- 
tors were capable of delivering 100 hp. 
and the two cars were geared respec- 
tively for 45 and 60 miles an hour. 

The power plant, located at Mt. Holly, 
employed a 300-hp. Climax boiler and a 
Westinghouse, compound engine, direct 
connected to a 225 kw., &-pole, 250 
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Edison’s Electric 
Locomotive and Ex- 
perimental Track at 
Menlo Park in 1880 


r. p. m. generator. 
The trolley wire was 
No. OO hard-drawn 
copper, suspended 22 
ft. above the track by 
span wires supported 
by chestnut poles on 
each side of the track. 
There were two 500,- 
000 c. m. feeders, 
one running the full 
length of the line and 
the other about six 
miles. Rail joints were bonded and two 
supplementary wires alongside each rail 
were used for the return circuit. 


There are now 671 route miles and 


2,231 miles of track in the Pennsylvania's 
11,000-volt a. c. Philadelphia, Pa.-Har- 
risburg, Pa.-Washington, D. C.-New 
York, N. Y., electrified lines and the 
rolling stock consists of some 300 elec- 
tric locomotives, 385 
multiple-unit cars and 
47 trailers. 

The Baltimore & 
Ohio which also 


(Left)—One of the 
First Electric Motor 
Cars Used on the 
Mt. Holly Branch oi 
the Pennsylvania in 
1895. (Below)—Elec- 
tric Locomotive No. 
1, Built in 1895, Pull- 
ing a Train with Its 
Steam Locomotive 
Out of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Tunnel in 
Baltimore 





electrified a steam railroad in 1895 bears 
the distinction of being the first railroad 
to use electric locomotives in trunk line 


service. That portion of the Baltimore 
& Ohio which was electrified and which 
is still in operation lies within the city 
limits of Baltimore and is a part of the 
so-called Belt-Line, extending from 
Camden station on the west to Waverly 
interlocking tower on the east, a distance 
of 3.75 miles. There are eight tunnels 
in this zone, the longest being 7,300 ft. 
The tunnel contains two tracks and a 
part of the line outside of the tunnels is 
four-track. The average grade is 0.9 
per cent and the ruling grade is 1.5 per 
cent. The electric locomotives are used 
to haul trains including the steam loco- 
motive eastbound up the grade and re- 
turn light down grade, the steam loco- 
motives handling the trains in this direc- 
tion. 

The first trial trip was made on June 
27, 1895. The Baltimore Sun of Fri- 
day, June 28, 1895, states: “Yesterday, 
an informal test of this 100-ton machine 
was made. There is no uncertainty 
about it now—it pulls. At 11 o'clock 
yesterday morning (June 27, 1895) the 
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The Daft Locomotive Benjamin Franklin Being Tried on 
| the Ninth Avenue, New York Elevated, Between 14th and 

50th Streets (1888). Earlier Daft Locomotives Were Built 
and Tested on the 12-Mile Saratoga, Mt. McGregor and 
Lake George in 1883, and on the New York Elevated in 1885 





Manufacturers’ Railroad Locomotive, New Haven, Conn. 
Before Being Used by the Railroad This Locomotive Was 
Exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 





ar ee 


One of the New Haven’s Electric Freight Locomotives 
Placed in Service in 1942. It Has a Continuous Rating of 
4,860 Hp. and a Maximum of 9,100 Hp. 
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First Electric Freight Locomotive in the 

United States Used on the Ansonia, 

Derby & Birmingham, a Street Railway 

Line, in 1888. The Locomotive Is Shown 

as Exhibited at the New York World's 
Fair, 1939-40 


current was turned on and electric loco- 
motive No. 1 . . . was pushed from its 
position on a side track by steam loco- 
motive No. 820 over crossovers and 
through curves to the cut at Camden. ... 
The run to North Avenue was made 
in seven minutes; returned to Henrietta 
Street, and a second trip was-made at 
1:30 p. m.; speed of twenty miles per 
hour.” 

The first train order toa B. & O. elec- 
tric locomotive was issued on July 1, 
1895, and regular freight service was 
instituted on the following 4th of August. 
The Street Railway Journal of March, 
1896, reported that: “Electric locomo- 
tive No. 1 on August 4, 1895, took up 
regular freight service through the Belt 
Line Tunnel.” 

The original rolling stock consisted of 
three 96-ton gearless locomotives. The 
armatures were mounted directly on the 
main-driving axle, the connection to the 
driving wheel being made through a 
spider and rubber driving cushions. 
Power was supplied directly from a 
power plant built for that purpose and 
equipped with five, 500-kw., 700-vollt, 
d. c. generators direct-connected to tan- 
dem compound, non-condensing Corliss 
engines. 


Contact System 


The original contact system was over- 
head and employed two Z bars so ar- 
ranged as to form a box-like structure 
with a slot at the bottom. The collector 
shoe which slid in this slot was attached 
to the locomotive by a pantograph, Out- 
side the tunnels the Z bars were sup- 
ported from towers by catenary construc- 
tion and in the tunnels by direct hangers. 
In 1908 the overhead conductors were 
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replaced by a third-rail system. The 
installation, with newer locomotives, is 
still in operation. 

Steam railroad electrification was an- 
tedated several years by electric street 
railways. The first of these was the 
Sprague installation in Richmond, Va., 
early in 1888. Street railways also in- 
itiated the use of electric locomotives, 
the first employed in regular service in 
the United States being the freight unit 
installed in May, 1888, on the Ansonia 
Derby and Birmingham Electric Line. 
The motive power for this line con- 
sisted of three passenger cars and one 
locomotive built by the Vafi Depocle 
Electric Manufacturing Company. 

It was 65 years ago, in 1880, that 
Thomas A. Edison laid a mile of 314-ft. 
gage track at Menlo Park, N. J., over 
which he ran cars drawn by an electric 
locomotive, consisting of a four-wheel 
iron truck on which was mounted a 75- 
amp., 110-volt motor. The two running 
rails delivered the current to the locomo- 
tive, each wheel having a metal rim and 
a wood center. A three-legged spider 
connected each wheel rim to a brass 
knob from which current was collected 
by brushes for connections to the motor. 
A maximum speed of 42 miles an hour 
was attained. 


Further Developments 


Following this initial development, a 
number of electric locomotives were 
tried. These included the Daft engine 
“Ampere” on a 12-mile section of the 
Saratoga, Mt. McGregor and Lake 
George in 1883, the Daft “Benjamin 
Franklin” operating on the New York 
Ninth Avenue elevated between 14th and 





50th Streets in 1885, the Field locomo- 
tive tried on the Second Avenue Ele- 
vated in New York in 1888, the gearless 
locomotive built by the Thompson- 
Houston Company, exhibited at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893 and used in 
the streets of New Haven, Conn., in 
1896 by the Manufacturers Railroad. 
Some of these units are shown in the 
illustrations. 


NEW BOOK... 


A.S.T.M. Specifications for Steel Piping 
Materials. Published bY the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 344 
pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in Paper. 
Price $2. 


This is a special compilation of A.S.T.M. 
specifications for steel piping materials in- 
cluding welded and seamless, black and 
hot-dipped, electric-fusion-welded and elec- 
tric-resistance-welded, spiral welded, high- 
temperature and high-pressure service pipe; 
welded wrought-iron and welded alloyed 
open-hearth pipe; boiler, superheater and 
miscellaneous tubes; heat-exchanger and 
condenser tubes; carbon steel castings for 
valves, flanges and fittings and alloy-steel 
fittings for high-temperature service; 
forged or rolled steel pipe flanges; factory- 
made wrought carbon and carbon-moly 
welded fittings; alloy-steel for high-tem- 
perature service; carbon and alloy-steel 
nuts for high-pressure and high-tempera- 
ture bolting service; and heat-treated 
carbon-steel bolting material. The Emer- 
gency Alternate Provisions issued for many 
of the standards are bound in the back of 
the compilation. 


Some Pretty Hefty Straw for the Camel’s Back 
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Practical Research 
(Continued from page 1016) 


was due partially to the fact that some 
locomotives operating over the bridges 
were too light to produce maximum 
stresses. In addition, it was found that 
maximum stresses were not always pro- 
duced under the same locomotives oper- 
ating at the same speeds, even with their 
crank pins in position for maximum 
hammer blow effect. 

Concerning the stress distribution in 
the various beam and girder groups, 
analysis of the test data indicated that 
the variation of stresses in the groups 
was not a function of speed. The nraxi- 
mum stress in one beam or girder of a 
group of two beams or girders, well 
diaphragmed together, was about 15 per 
cent greater than the average stress in 
the group. When the two beams or 
girders were not diaphragmed together, 
the maximum stress in one of the beams 
or girders for one of the spans tested 
was about 70 per cent greater than the 
average stress in the group. In groups 
of three beams or girders, the maximum 
stress in one beam or girder was 20 per 
cent greater than the average stress in 
the group. 

The use of %-in. rubber fabric pads 
between the timber ties and tie plates 
did not reduce the amount of impact on 
the span. Insofar as stresses were con- 
cerned, the use of a welded rail joint 
at the center of the span produced the 
same effect as a continuous rail. 


Reparrinc a Brince THE Harp Way.— 
From the western front comes the account 
of 88 men in the 733rd Railway Operating 
Battalion’s bridge and building platoon who, 
before they could repair a half demolished 
bridge in eastern France, had first to re- 
move from the debris, unexploded 100-Ib. 
bombs, connected to more than 1,000 Ib. of 
dynamite. A detonation had wrecked the 
two center abutments of the bridge but had 
failed to explode the remaining dynamite 
and bombs. Working in icy waters and 
freezing temperatures throughout 12 haz- 
ardous days, the explosives were removed 
without incident and the bridge completely 
repaired. A former New York Central 
employee, Ist Lt. Alexander Matthews, Jr., 
of Elmhurst, N. Y., one of the railroaders 
in charge, worked in the water with the 
enlisted men on the assignment. 


InpUSTRY-OPERATED PLANES.—A num- 
ber of large industrial companies are re- 
ported. in “Aviation News” to be planning 
to buy and operate transport planes in 
which their executives will do most of 
their traveling around the country, when 
the war’s end makes plenty of planes, pilots 
and fuel available. This won’t do the rail- 
roads any good, but it won’t do the air 
lines any good either, unless perhaps they 
develop plane-leasing as a side-line. In 
any case, whenever heavy fog grounds the 
aircraft, their cargoes of high-priced mana- 
gerial talent will swarm onto the railroads 
seeking choice train space, and prepared 
to be very critical of railroad forethought 
if they don’t get it forthwith. 
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Railroads-in- War News 





P.R.R. Railroaders 
Promoted in E.T.O. 


Attached to 706th Railway 
Grand Division, men now 
stationed in Germany 


Headquarters, Transportation Corps, 
Paris, has reported a number of promotions 
in the 706th Railway Grand Division, now 
operating in Germany. 

The commanding officer of this grand di- 
vision, Col. Louis G. Jamison, of Jersey 
City, N. J., who performs the duties of a 
general superintendent, has been promoted 
from the rank of lieutenant colonel. In 
civilian life, Colonel Jamison was night 
freight trainmaster on the New York di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania, at Jersey City. 

Lt. Col. Jack W. Buford, of Seattle, 
Wash., was raised from the rank of major. 
He is executive officer and assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the 706th Grand Di- 
vision, and was formerly track  super- 
visor at Akron, Ohio; on the Cleveland 
division of the P. R. R. (Col. Buford is 
the son of Charles H. Buford, operating 


vice-president, Association of American 
Railroads). 

Promoted at the same time were: Maj. 
Edwin G, Adams, Jr., formerly assistant 
real estate supepvisor, eastern region, P. R. 
R., at Philadelphia, and now acting as engi- 
neer of track and structures, elevated from 
the rank of captain; and Capts. Donald P. 
Kane and David C. Hastings, who were 
stepped up from first lieutenants. Captain 


Kane, of Erie, Pa., now assistant engineer, 


telephone, telegraph and signals, was for- 
merly an inspector of telegraph and signals 
on the Long Island. Captain Hastings, of 
Richmond, Va., and now assistant engineer 
of tracks for the Grand Division, was as- 
sistant supervisor of track on the eastern 
division of the P. R. R., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Capt. Hastings is the son of E. M. 
Hastings, chief engineer, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac). 

Other promotions included 2nd Lt. Hiram 
F. Slocum, of Long Branch, N. J., from 
master sergeant, and M/Set. Arthur L. 
Foster, of Chicago, Ill., from corporal. 
Lieutenant Slocum was a yardmaster on the 
Pennsylvania’s New York division before 
entering the service, and Sergeant Foster 
was chief clerk in the claims branch of the 
legal department, Western region, Chicago. 





Photo Courtesy Associated British Railways 





General Eisenhower's Battlefront Headquarters 


Conference room of an armor-plated former sleeping car, which was converted for the use of the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe by the London & North Eastern of England. Six of 10 berths 
were removed to provide room for the appointments here shown, and a shower compartment was 
installed. Shatterproof windows were fitted and, for speedy communication, the car was equipped with 
radio, with an aerial on the roof. Armor plating added 7™% tons to the weight of the car. 
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House Gets O. D.T. 
Appropriation Bill 


It provides $7,000,000 for 
fiscal “46 compared with 
this vear’s $14,050,000 


Appropriations totaling $7,000,000 for the 
Office of Defense Transportation are carried 
in the National War Agencies Appropria- 
tion Bill for the fiscal year ending June 34, 
1946, which the House of Representatives 
received June 1 from its committee on 
appropriations. Giving effect to the $2,- 
950,000 cut proposed in the pending House 
Joint Resolution 202, O. D. T. appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year total 
$14,050,000. 

The $7,000,000 carried in the bill repre- 
sents a cut of $700,000 under the revised 
estimate submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget (see Railway Age of May 5, page 
805). The original budget estimate for 
fiscal 1946 was $11,000,000, but O. D. T. 
Director J. Monroe Johnson explains that 
this was on the basis of a two-front war; 
and that the $7,700,000 was O. D. T.’s own 
revision to a one-front basis. 

The O. D. T. director’s explanation, 
along with comment from him on various 
phases of the transportation situation, was 
made in testimony given May 5 before a 
House appropriations subcommittee. The 
record of these subcommittee hearings was 
released with the reporting of the bill. 


Johnson Is Well Received—Colone! 
Johnson got along well at the heagings. He 
spread on the record a glowing account of 
the wartime achievements of the transpor- 
taton agencies and drew much favorable 
comment from the committee members. 
Chairman Cannon, Democrat of Missouri, 
called the O. D. T. director’s presentation 
“the most astounding statement that I have 
heard since I have been a member of this 
committee.” The chairman added: “When 
you compare the burden you are carrying 
in this war as compared with the last war, 
in view of the reduction of equipment in 
this war as compared with the last war, 
and if it were not part of your official 
statement before this committee, I ‘would 
say it was incredible.” 

Representative Cannon had _ previously 
commended Colonel Johnson for the “ad- 
mirable administration” of O. D. T. as 
reflected in reductions in expenditures, The 
chairman also referred to railroad man- 
power difficulties, and Colonel Johnson said 
they comprised “the major problem.” In 
this connection the O. D. T. director went 
on to assert that “we have got about 800,000 
certified seamen that cannot be drafted, 
when 200,000 seamen would be sufficient for 
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American ships. . . They cannot draft sea- 
men and yet they have a plan to draft rail- 
road employees.” 


“Operating on Nerve”—With respect 
to the railroad situation generally, Colonel 
Johnson told the subcommittee what he has 
been saying publicly about the difficult times 
ahead. He thinks he will “probably be able 
to get by, but I do not have any kind of a 
reserve.” Chairman Cannon observed that 
“you are operating on your nerve,” and the 
O. D. T. director agreed. Earlier in his 
statement he had asserted that if last win- 
ter’s adverse weather conditions in the East 
had continued for another two weeks, “we 
would have faced consternation in Amer- 
ica.” And if it had not been possible to 
halt the draft of railroad men over 29 years 
of age, the country would have had to go 
to “priorities in transportation.” Presum- 
ably he meant freight priorities, for in a 
subsequent discussion of passenger trans- 
portation problems ahead, he exclaimed: 
“Don’t tell me about the rationing of trans- 
portation; it cannot be done. . . . We could 
not do it with our little staff ; you will have 
a revolution in America if you try it.” 


Angry Enough to Shoot—The grain 
car shortage was brought up by Represen- 
tative Case, Republican of South Dakota, 
who asked about that letter wherein the 
O. D. T. director had said it was “pre- 
sumptuous” for the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City to make certain recommenda- 
tions which its president, E. R. Jessen, 
submitted to O. D. T. Colonel Johnson 
denied that he regarded the “right of peti- 
tion” presumptuous on the part of the 
American people, adding, however: “I was 
so mad I could have shot that man then, 
so I have no apologies to make.” Mr. Case 
asked if Colonel Johnson had told Mr. 
Jessen that “you could have shot him,” and 
the O. D. T. director replied that he had, 
having seen him since the time the letters 
were exchanged. 

Chairman Cannon was interested in the 
extent to which O. D. T. has been able to 
utilize or increase the use of water trans- 
portation. Colonel Johnson replied that “a 
great deal” has been accomplished along 
that liney but he finds that not many want 
to use water’ transportation when “every- 
thing is wanted so quickly.” He proposed 
to Chairman Land of the Maritime Com- 
mission that some of the materials moving 
to shipbuilding plants in the New Orleans, 
La., area be routed over the inland water- 
ways; but Admiral Land said, “I want 
this stuff there now,” so much of it had to 
be moved by rail. 


U. S. Operated Trucks Untaxed— 
With respect to O. D. T.’s motor transport 
activities, the committee members seemed 
most interested in Colonel Johnson’s refusal 
to pay state license fees and highway use 
taxes in connection with the operation of 
the Middle West truck lines taken over by 
the President and placed under O. D. T. 
control sometime ago. The O. D. T. direc- 
tor insisted that he would not make the 
payments unless ordered to do so by Con- 
gress. The bill, as reported, contains a pro- 
viso stipulating that in operating any com- 
mercial railroad or truck line the O. D. T. 
“shall pay whatever license or inspection 
fees and highway use compensation taxes 
such lines would have been obligated to 
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pay had they continued in operation under 
the control of the owners thereof.” The 
bill carries no appropriation for operation 
of the truck lines; O. D. T. got money for 
that purpose from the emergency funds of 
the President. 

Colonel Johnson failed to get in the bill 
the authorization which he sought at the 
hearings to increase to $10,000 the salary 
of the deputy director and to raise “five 
other principal officers” to $9,000. Homer 
C. King is acting deputy director during the 
absence of Deputy Director C. D. Young 
who was recently designated to represent 
the United States on the provisional execu- 
tive board of the organization set up to 
act in an advisory capacity with respect 
to the rehabilitation of European transport. 


Young Gets No O. D. T. Pay— 
Information submitted to the subcommittee 
revealed that General Young receives no 
salary from O. D. T., but continues to 
receive his former salary of $50,000 a year 
from the Pennsylvania of which he is vice- 
president on leave of absence. The same 
is true of two other O. D. T. officials— 
J. M. Aydelott, director of the Railway 
Transport Department, who is on leave 
from his position of general manager, Lines 
East, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, con- 
tinuing to receive $18,000 a year from that 
road; and E. E. McCarty, assistant director 
of the Railway Transport Department, who 
continues to be compensated by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at a rate of $20,000 
per year, while on leave from the position 
of general manager of its Coast Lines. 

The committee’s report on the bill ap- 
praised O. D. T.’s task as “one of the most 
difficult” of the war. “The transportation 
facilities of the country,” it went on, “have 
been strained to the breaking point with a 
volume of freight and passenger traffic far 
exceeding anything previously known; at 
the same time they have contributed their 
share of manpower to the armed forces and 
have operated under serious handicaps in 
procuring needed new equipment. Their 
task has been difficult and, with the guid- 
ance and assistance of the Office of Defense 
Transportation functioning in its capacity 
as an emergency regulatory body, they have 
well discharged their wartime responsibili- 
ties.” 

Fair Employment Agency Still 
Waiting for Stacy Report 


No final report has yet come from the 
special committee which the late President 
Roosevelt appointed on January 3, 1944, to 
consider the impasse wherein the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice has found 
itself unable to enforce “directives” calling 
upon Southern railroads and railroad labor 
organizations to cease and desist from 
alleged discriminations against negroes. 
This was revealed in now-published testi- 
mony given on April 27 by F. E. P. C. 
Chairman Malcolm Ross before a House 
appropriations subcommittee which was 
considering the National War Agencies 
Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946. 

Members of President Roosevelt's special 
committee are: Chairman Walter P. Stacy, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina; William H. Holly, judge of the 
United States District Court at Chicago; 
and Frank J. Lausche, then mayor of 


Cleveland and now governor of Ohio. As 
noted in the Railway Age of January 8, 
1944, page 168, the so-called “impasse” 
arose when the Southern roads informed 
the committee that they could not comply 
with its directives, while most of the cited 
railroad unions ignored the directive en- 
tirely. 

At the appropriations subcommittee hear- 
ing, Mr. Ross was asked about the ‘pro- 
ceeding by Representative Case, Republican 
of South Dakota. The F. E. P. C. chair- 
man replied that it was “a difficult case,” 
adding that the Stacy committee has met 
with the parties and has issued “one public 
statement that it hoped for progress.” But 
“we have no final report from the com- 
mittee.” 


Truman Makes “Don’t Travel” 
Appeal in War Message 


President Truman embodied a “don’t 
travel” appeal in his June 1 message to 
Congress on “Problems, Difficulties, and 
Dangers Involved in Finishing the War.” 
In that part of the message which discussed 
the “redeployment” of troops, the President 
had this to say: 

“Relatives and friends of service men can 
do their part in this program by not crowd- 
ing around the ports and personnel centers 
through which the men pass. The men will 
get home as soon as is humanly possible. 
Troop movements on the nation’s railroads 
will become increasingly heavy from now 
on. I ask for full public cooperation in pre- 
venting any aggravation of this burden on 
domestic transportation, for it would slow 
down the rate at which soldiers can be 
reunited with their loved ones.” 


To Continue High Demurrage on 
Asphalt Tank Cars 


The American Association of State 
Highway Officials has been informed by 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, that the 
O. D. T. will not at present recommend to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
exemption of tank cars used in transporting 
asphalt and tar from the requirements of 
I. C. C. Service Order No. 263, which 
limits the free time for holding tank cars 
and fixes a sliding scale of demurrage 
penalties on cars held beyond free time. 
The order has “definitely been of assist- 
ance” in getting maximum service from the 
limited number of cars available, he said, 
and the great majority of interested parties 
have agreed, he added, that the order “was 
and still is necessary.” 


More Oil Moving West 


The number of tank cars operating in the 
West coast petroleum service has increased 
from about 5,700 in May, 1944, to about 
12,400 in May of this year, according to 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator Davies, 
who went on to say that petroleum move- 
ments to the West coast are scheduled to 
increase steadily for the next few weeks. 

Before the war began, it was explained, 
refineries on the Pacific coast supplied prac- 
tically all petroleum products consumed in 
that area. Increased demand due to war 
requirements, however, and the dislocation 
of tanker vessel operations, led to the use 
of tank cars to move additional supplies to 
that region, mainly from the midwestern 
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and southwestern producing fields. By the 
end of 1943, tank car shipments into the 
West coast territory averaged 41,019 
barrels a day. In May, 1944, the average 
was a little higher, or 45,488 barrels a day, 
but by April 14 of this year it had reached 
124,158 barrels, and for the week ended 
May 12 was 139,686 barrels a day. 

The diversion of additional tank cars to 
the West coast movement has had some 
effect on the movement by rail of oil and 
petroleum products to the Atlantic coast, 
it was pointed out, but it is expected that 
such shipments will level off at an average 
of around 525,000 barrels a day for the 
summer months. The average for the week 
ended May 26 was 505,783 barrels a day. 


Katy’s 746th Railway Battalion 
Now Operating in Germany 


Numerous obstacles were encountered by 
the Katy-sponsored 746th Railway Operat- 
ing Battalion when it began operations in 
Germany early in April. On several oc- 
casions, oil tank cars were set afire, and 
frequently the outfit discovered communi- 
cations to be out and bridges destroyed. 

Headquarters, European Theater of Op- 
erations, now tells of an incident which oc- 
curred on the night of April 13. Engineer 
Sgt. Daniel R. Chancey, of Columbus, Ohio, 
was at the throttle of a German 2-8-0 steam 
locomotive, operating over a German rail- 
road line stripped of all signals. The night 
was black and the line unfamiliar to the 
crew. Strung out behind the locomotive 
were 13 cars of package P. O. L. (petrol, 
oil and lubricant). At Grifte, which the 
train was then approaching, a bridge had 
been rebuilt but the main line track was 
still out. Communications were faulty and 
the crew had not been forewarned. Before 
brakes could be applied, the locomotive had 
moved onto the bridge, had broken loose 
from the remainder of the train and had 
plunged 50 ft. to the stream below. Miracu- 
lously, the three crew members escaped. A 
second engine was hooked to the train and 
it was pulled back to Warburg. 

This same bridge later was set afire by 
hot ash from a locomotive, and a following 
train barely cleared it before the bridge was 
blazing. In the same vicinity a train re- 
leased a cloud of hot cinders and set a 
P. O. L. train afire. Following these acci- 
dents, Army railroaders placed from four 
to five empty box cars directly behind all 
locomotives to protect loaded freight cars 
and oil tank cars. 

The battalion, commanded by Lt. Col. 
Willis C. Pruett, of Waco, Tex., and for- 
merly with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
crossed the Rhine by truck in early April 
over a pontoon bridge between Bonn and 
Remagen. Bridges were burned out and 
communications were described as “very 
bad.” Jeeps were employed to deliver or- 
ders between stations and crews working 
th the field. Signal gangs of Company “A”, 
headed by Ist Lt. Frank E. Calusha, for- 
merly signal supervisor for the Santa Fe at 
San Bernardino, Cal., aided the Signal 
Corps in running communication lines. 

Track crews, supervised by Ist Lts. 
Thomas J. Reagan, of Scranton, Pa., a 
former Central of New Jersey railroader, 
and Charles M. Rutherford, of Parsons, 
Kan., once with the Katy, readied the Ger- 
man railroad lines for operation. 
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The 746th carried no American equip- 
ment into Germany, but among usable 
equipment the battalion found 36 camou- 
flaged German locomotives in out-of-the- 
way places, and rolling stock, 60 per cent 
of which was German and 40 per cent 
French. 

The battalion, the largest railway oper- 
ating ‘unit ever organized by the Army 
(original personnel totaled 1,252 enlisted 
men and 31 officers) was activated at Camp 
Plauche, La., in May, 1944, and began 
technical training on the Pennsylvania, at 
Old Harrisburg Academy, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Arriving in France on January 23 of this 
year, the unit was broken down into a 
number of detachments, which were sent 
out to veteran operating battalions. The 
balance of the 746th then began its initial 
job of running the line from LeHavre to 
Creil, France. 

For the month of March the battalion 
handled 670 eastbound trains and 517 west- 
bound for a total net tonnage of 260,949. 
Net ton-miles operated were 18,175,841. 
Military personnel forwarded totaled 176,- 
197, and that evacuated reached 42,725. 

Other former railroaders attached to the 
746th are: Capt. Floyd D. Gibson, electric 
power transmission officer, of Villa Park, 
Ill. (B. & O.); Ist Lt. Richard L. Hunter, 
yardmaster, of Montclair, N. J. (P..R. R.) ; 
Ist Lt. Howard C. Terhune, dispatcher, 
Howe, Tex. (S. L.-S.F.); 2nd Lt. John 
A. Conahan, assistant trainmaster, White 
Summit Hill, Pa. (L. V.); 2nd Lt. Paul 
J. Dunn, company administrative officer, 
Youngstown, Ohio (B. & O.) ; 2nd Lt. John 


L. Réudabush, mechanical engineer, Pine 


* 


Bluffs, Ark. (S. L.-S. W.); 2nd Lt. Car! 
D. Selph, Jr., administrative officer, Ham- 
let, N. C. (Seaboard) ; 2nd Lt. Donald F 
Unangst, assistant railway maintenance of 
way superintendent, Dunmore, Pa. (D. L. 
& W.); and 2nd Lt. Leo J. Yeager, assist- 
ant master mechanic, Altoona, Pa. (P 
R. R.). 


General Wilson to Address 
Army Transport Assn. 


Brigadier General Thomas B. Wilson, 
formerly the Army’s chief of transportation 
in the Southwest Pacific theater, will ad- 
dress the New York Chapter of the Army 
Transportation Association at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, at 
12:15 p. m., June 15. Reservations, so long 
as available space permits, may be made 
with the Association at its office at 25 
Broad Street, New York 4. 


Ties Get Urgency Rating 


Because of the serious shortage of rail- 
road crossties, their production has been 
given an “urgency” rating by the War 
Production Board, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has announced. The urgency 
rating is part of a program to recruit more 
workers to produce highly essential railroad 
tie replacements. 

“Lumber” and “Logging” have been 
added ‘to the national production urgency 
“must list.” The W. P. B. understanding, 
the O. D. T. explained, is that “Lumber” 
embraces the production of sawed ties, 
(about 60 per cent are crossties) and 
“Logging” includes hewed ties. Sawmill 
and logging operators producing ties must 





Naval Kitchen Car Wins “Hash Mark” 


Having completed some 300,000 miles in troo 


train travel between Sampson and the West coast, 


this Lehigh Valley baggage car (one of six re-designed as kitchen cars in May, 1943) receives a 


service stripe from Comm. 


Joseph F. Deegan, commissary officer, U. S. Naval Training Station, Samp- 


son, N. Y. There is no galley detail aboard these cars, single-service paper utensils being used exclu- 
sively. All cooking gear is returned to Sampson at the end of each run. 
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contact W. P. B. lumber advisers to secure 
their individual local urgency ratings. 
Director Johnson of the O. D. T. has asked 
the tie contractors of the country to aid the 
drive for increased tie production by pro- 
viding the names of their sawmill and 
logging supply operators to the proper 
lumber advisers. 

In a statement R. L. Glenn, acting direc- 
tor of the O. D. T. Division of Transport 
Personnel, explained the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Since the third quarter of 1944 the pro- 
duction of railroad crossties has declined 
at an alarming rate. During January and 
February, 1945, crosstie receipts at approxi- 
mately 1,500 tie yards declined 46 per cent 
from the same period of 1944. The stated 
requirements of the railroads for 1945 are 
over 60,000,000 ties, but if the present 
trend of supply is continued, not over 
30,000,000 ties will be available.” 


M. R. S. Promotion for Former 
P. R. R. Engine Foreman 


A former engine house foreman for the 
Pennsylvania, and now on the Continent, 
Ist Lt. Raymond Tillack, of Company B, 
756th Railway Shop Battalion, has been 
promoted to rank of captain, a recent issue 
of “The Yankee Boomer” (M. R. S. pub- 
lication) has announced. Captain Tillack 
entered army service as an enlisted man, 
working up through the ranks to master 
sergeant, then being commissioned 2nd lieu- 
tenant, and later Ist lieutenant before leav- 
ing for overseas. He trained at Camp 
Claiborne, La., and was assigned to the 
756th at Bucyrus, Ohio. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Second Revised Service Order 
No. 300, which extends the icing restric- 
tions on refrigerator cars loaded with po- 
tatoes instituted under the original version 
of the order. As revised the order is effec- 
tive, unless otherwise directed, from June 
7 through September 15. General Permits 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, as amended, continue in 
effect, thus providing certain exceptions to 
the requirements of the order. 

Aside from extending the effective period, 
the revised order is made applicable to more 
territory. so that such shipments may not 
be initially iced or re-iced at any point east 
of the Mississippi river (except as allowed 
by permit) when originated at any point 
in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, or Long Island, New York. 
The restrictions on Maine potatoes set 
forth in the original order remain effective. 

The requirement that a War Food Ad- 
ministration permit must be furnished for 





the shipment of potatoes from certain ter- 
ritories, as effective under Sixth Revised 
Service Order No. 259, has been further 
modified by Amendment No. 5 thereto, so 
that the requirement is applicable for the 
period from June 4 to 29, inclusive, unless 
otherwise directed, to shipments from Kern 
county, Cal., seven counties in eastern 
North Carolina, and four counties in east- 
ern Virginia. 


T. C. Maternity Special 


There was nothing in their training man- 
uals to prepare Sergeants William J. 
Brown, San Francisco, Cal., and Everett 
W. Hughes, of Garrett’s Bend, W. Va., 
for the complications which set in after 
they had picked up a train-load of refugees 
at Geissen, Germany. Attached to the 
718th Railway Operating Battalion, these 
two Army railroaders had their hands full 
when they discovered that among the 40 
refugees packed into each of several box- 
cars were nine women about to give birth. 
All nine babies were born enroute, and all 
participants survived, even to the two 
sergeants whom Headquarters now de- 
scribes as “shockproof.” 


No Fairs This Year—Johnson 


State and regional fairs cannot be held 
this year, and attendance at local and county 
fairs should be restricted to those who do 
not use intercity transportation, according 
to Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation and 
chairman of the War Committee on Con- 
ventions. This decision was based, he indi- 
cated, on an analysis of the demands which 
the transfer of troops from the European 
theater to the Pacific will make on the 
nation’s transportation facilities. 

“And if there are any doubts in anyone’s 
mind about the size of this task,” Colonel 
Johnson said, “they will be removed by 
next August.” He declared that it will be 
necessary to “strip cars from regular pas- 
senger trains to take care of this unprece- 
dented load.” While “present transportation 
capacity is not adequate for such huge 
movements,” “these movements will be 
made,” he asserted. 

The O. D. T. director also announced 
that sponsors cf several large summer fur- 
niture markets have called off these ex- 
hibits, among them the San Francisco, 
Grand Rapids and Chicago furniture marts, 
thus following the course taken by the New 
York Furniture Exchange. The Merchan- 
dise Mart of Chicago, he added, also has 
canceled its summer gift market and sum- 
mer apparel market. In addition, several 
furniture manufacturers have advised the 
committee that their showrooms will be 
closed during the usual summer show 
period. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration since 
May 17, and which are of interest to railways: 


Anti-Friction Bearings—The requirement that 
producers of anti-friction bearings fill rated or- 
ders only has been removed by amendment of 
E-10. Hereafter, W. P. B. said, unrated orders 
may be accepted and filled by producers of anti- 
friction bearings, provided they are able to meet 
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the delivery dates on their rated orders as re- 
quired by PR-1. 

Brass Mill Products—The CMP has been “open 
ended” for delivery of brass mill products on un- 
rated orders five weeks in advance of the July 1 
date set for the general release of controlled ma- 
terials on unrated orders. Because supplies of 
brass mill products have been made available 
through contract cancellations and cutbacks, W. 
P. B. has issued amendments to CMPR-1 and 
CMPR-4 in order to permit any person to place 


unrated orders now for immediate delivery of 
brass mill products. Unrated orders for other 
controlled materials may be placed now for de- 
livery beginning July 1, W. P. B. said. 


Building Hardware—Restrictions on the manu- 
facture of builders’ finishing hardware, cabinet 
locks and padlocks, established by Schedule 1 of 
L-236, have been removed. 


Electrical Materials—On May 17, W. P. B. an- 
nounced the revocation of four orders. Rating 
floors established under the orders were removed 
and production and delivery of the items con- 
cerned, within the limitations of man-power and 
materials and other applicable W. P. B. orders 
and regulations, are now unrestricted. The orders 
revoked are: L-250, covering electric motor con- 
trollers; L-221, covering electric motors and gen- 
erators; L-315, covering enclosed safety switches, 
enclosed branch and service circuit breakers, serv- 
ice entrance equipment, panel and distribution 
boards and knife switches; and L-273, covering 
busways. 


Hand- Tools—Five schedules of the Hand Tools 
Simplification Order, L-157, have been revoked. 
All other applicable W. P. B. orders and regula- 
tions affecting the acquisition of production ma- 
terials and distribution remain in force, W. P. B. 
pointed out. Schedule I, originally issued in July, 
1942, covered hand shovels, spades, scoops, tele- 
graph spoons and snow shovels. Schedule II, 
originally issued in September, 1942, covered 
forged axes, hatchets, broad axes, adzes and light 
hammers. Schedule IV—Heavy forged hand tools, 
including bars, blacksmiths’ anvil tools, mattocks, 
picks, mine blasting tools, originally issued in 
October, 1942. Schedule V—Forks, hooks, rakes, 
hoes, eye hoes and hand cultivators, originally is- 
sued in July, 1943. Schedule VII—Wheelbarrows, 
originally issue in October, 1943. Only one 
Schedule, No. VIII, covering various types of 
wood-boring bits, remains in effect, W. P. B. 
said. Schedule III, which covered manually op- 
erated wood and special purpose saws was re- 
voked on May 19, and no Schedule VI was ever 
issued. 


Industrial Equipment—General Limitation Or- 
der L-123, which covered production and distribu- 
tion of 26 specific items of general industrial 
equipment has been revoked. The items include: 
air filters, air washers, arc welding machines, 
baling presses, compressors, industrial dust col- 
lectors, fractional horsepower electric motors and 
generators, fans, blowers and exhausters, flexible 
metallic hose, tubing and fittings, heat exchangers, 
high pressure blowers, lifting magnets, pressure 
vessels (including air receivers), pumps, station- 
ary steam engines, oxy-acetylene apparatus, and 
portable conveyors. 


Power Saw Blades—Restrictions on the manu- 
facture of power driven saw blades other than 
metal cutting blades, established by L-326 and its 
three schedules, have been removed. Manufacture 
and delivery of these blades remain subject to all 
other avvlicable W. P. B. orders and regulations, 


it was pointed out. 


Woodworking Machinery — Under an amend- 
ment to general limitation order No. L-311, cover- 
ing logging, lumber and wood products machinery 
and equipment, preference ratings for Class I 
woodworking machinery can be obtained hereafter 
only on W. P. B. form No. 3131. Class I wood- 
working machinery is defined, W. P. B. says, as 
that with a producers list price on October 15, 
1942, of more than $350 for any single machine 
or piece of equipment. Previously, Class I ma- 
chinery could be obtained on W. P. B. form No. 
617 under sub-paragraph (III) or paragraph (B) 
(2) of order No. L-311. The new amendment de- 
leted this sub-paragraph. 


Vitrified Clay Pipe—Simplification and stand- 
ardization restrictions on the manufacture of vitri- 
fied clay sewer pipe have been removed through 
revocation of L-316. 


Prices 


Southern Pine—No increase in ceiling prices 
for southern pine lumber is being contemplated 
at this time, the O. P. A. announced recently. 
The price agency made the announcement because 
recently cost studies were submitted to the price 
agency by the industry for examination to deter- 
mine whether a southern pine price increase was 
required under the standards of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, as amended. Reports received 
by O. P. A. indicated that some shipments of 
southern pine lumber, particularly shipments for 
war uses, were being held up by sellers anticipat- 
ing some upward adjustment in ceiling prices. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Say Anti-Trust Suit 
Should Be Dismissed 


Railroads contend that their 
‘*bureau”’ rates have the 
okay of the law 


In the course of a hearing before the 
federal court at Lincoln, Neb., which ended 
on June 1, Douglas R. Smith, chief counsel 
for the railroads defending the anti-trust 
suit, maintained that the court should dis- 
miss the suit because it is without jurisdic- 
tion in the case. Mr. Smith based his con- 
tention on the assertion that the railways 
have religiously obeyed the rules promul- 
gated in the certificate issued by the War 
Production ,Board excepting the carriers 
from anti-trust prosecution for conference 
rate making procedures. Under such a 
certificate, the carriers are entitled to com- 
plete immunity. The railways also chal- 
lenged the attorneys of the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice to pro- 
duce a bill of particulars as to the time, 
place and nature of the alleged violations 
claimed by the department in its bill of 
complaint. 

This challenge of the railways was the 
culminating factor in the hearing of the suit 
brought by the Department of Justice 
against 47 railways and 90 railway and 
banking officers charging them with con- 
spiracy to monopolize transportation in the 
western territory by means of collusive 
rates. The certificate referred to is W.P.B. 
No. 44 issued in March, 1943, under Section 
12 of Public Law No. 603 absolving indus- 
tries wholeheartedly engaged in war activi- 
ties from anti-trust prosecution. Counsel 
for the railways also maintained that the 
charge of the Department of Justice that 
Sherman Act violations occurred prior to 
the issuance of the certificate is mere 
quibbling and “an attempt to short circuit 
the certificate.” They maintain also that 
the charge that collusion occurred to pre- 
vent adoption of new technology is mere 
“window dressing” and that what is actually 
under attack is the conference method of 
establishing freight rates, which method is 
completely approved under I.C.C. rules and 
has been in effect for some 35 years without 
question, beside being sanctioned, since the 
war, by W.P.B. Certificate No. 30. Rail- 
way counsel requested the court, if it does 
take jurisdiction, to eliminate the legal and 
proper rate making procedures from the 
complaint. 

Earlier in the hearing Wendell Berge, 
assistant attorney general in charge of the 
anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice, requested Judge John M. Delehant 
to disallew the western railways’ motion 
to dismiss the suit. He complained that 
there had been many implications that “this 
suit is somehow unpatriotic” in that it inter- 
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feres with the successful prosecution of the 
war, but, he said, the War and Navy De- 
partments had raised no objections to the 
filing of the suit. In his argument he empha- 
sized “we are not resting our case alone 
on rate bureaus. We have alleged a con- 
spiracy which involved many things and 
that one of the mechanisms through which 
the conspiracy was carried out was rate 
bureaus and asso¢iations. This conspiracy 
was carried out through various means, 
some of which may well be legal, some of 
which may not be legal, but it is not im- 
portant whether the mechanism is legal 
or illegal.” 

Mr. Berge stated there was an “overall 
conspiracy” to restrict rate reductions, to 
prevent and delay installation of new ser- 
vices and to prevent the adoption of new 
technology and that such conspiracy had 
existed for at least 12 years under the 
Western Commissioner agreement and that 
the W.P.B. certificate referred to previous- 
ly was not retroactive. He admitted that 
the railroads and public utilities cannot be 
lumped together with private business in 
every respect, and that the I.C.C. operates 
to eliminate cutthroat rate competition 
through maintaining maximum and mini- 
mum limits within which rates must be 
kept, but, he contended, that this did not 
indicate that all competition is illegal. He 
attempted to explain that there is no con- 
flict between the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, but stated 
“there is nothing in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act or any other law with respect to 
group action in the initiation of rates which 
permits coercion.” 


Plan 1946 Bus Production 


The bus manufacturers’ industry advisory 
committee of the War Production Board 
recently discussed plans for a production 
program of 16,000 integral buses for 1946, 
according to a W. P. B. press release. Bus 
production is no longer under a W. P. B. 
limitation order, but it was pointed out that 
schedules approved by the W. P. B. under 
its L-101 order before revocation have 
priority as to delivery over orders not 
covered by such material releases. 

The war-time “list of simplified require- 
ments” for bus specifications, under which 
the standardized “Victory-model” bus types 
were built, has been withdrawn, it was 
explained, but deviations from the standard 
designs will still be subject to the limita- 
tions of available materials, which will 
prevent the inclusion of many extra fittings 
and freedom of choice of paints and finishes. 


Pension Act Amendment 


Senator Langer, Republican of North 
Dakota, has introduced S. 1094 to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act “so as to pro- 
vide for the retirement of individuals who 
are 63 years of age or over and who have 
completed 40 years of service.” 


Refunding Issues 
Have Cut Charges 


Drop in June, 1944,-May ,1945, 
period was $11.8 million, 
I.C.C. bureau says 


Refunding issues approved by. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the 12 
months from June, 1944, through May, 
1945, will bring to the railroads annual 
interest savings of $11,800,000, a reduc- 
tion of 25.22 per cent below charges on the 
securities replaced, according to data in- 
cluded in the latest “Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics,” issued by the 
commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. This issue introduces 
the comment in new front-page dress, in- 
cluding a decorative headpiece with a sketch 
depicting various modes of transportation. 

The data on the refundings show that 
during the 12 months under review the com- 
mission approved finance applications au- 
thorizing the issuance of $1,081,415,000 par 
value of mortgage bonds for the purpose of 
refunding securities in the amount of $1.- 
118,697,068 outstanding in the hands of 
the public. As the bureau notes, the im- 
mediate reduction in debt was “compara- 
tively small,” being 3.33 per cent; but “sink- 
ing funds have been provided which will 
materially reduce this debt before ma- 
turity.” 


Ultimate Savings—It is the substantial 
reduction in interest charges, however, that 
is emphasized by the bureau, which notes 
that the $11,800,000 cut “is equivalent to 
nearly one third of the total debt reduction 
of $37,300,000.” It further calculates that 
over the life of the refunding issues, the 
last maturity year being 2003, the total 
savings will be about $310,000,000. 

Meanwhile, as the comment noted earlier, 
the dividend appropriations of the railroads 
“have failed during the war years by a 
large margin to respond proportionately to 
the increases in net income (after taxes).” 
Total dividend appropriations in 1944 were 
95.31 per cent above those of 1939, but the 
net income was 201.04 per cent higher. 
During the first three months of this year 
railroads not in the hands of the courts 
paid out 25.27 per cent of their net income 
in dividends, as compared with 24.69 per 
cent during the first three months of 1944 
and 64.69 per cent in the year 1939. 

Gross capital expenditures by the Class I 
roads for additions and betterments during 
this year’s first quarter totaled $111,663,971 
of which $46,365,667 was for road and $65,- 
298,304 for equipment. Comparable data 
for 1944 are not available, for the required 
monthly reports in this connection began 
with January, 1945. 

(Continued on page 1032) 
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4. Months Net Income 
Was $195,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$339,854,338 


Class I railroads in the first four months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $195,000,000 
as compared with $196,254,254 in the first 
four months of 1944, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The four- 
months net railway operating income, be- 
fore interest and rentals, was $339,854,338, 
compared with $353,732,744 in the corre- 
sponding 1944 period. 

April’s estimated net income was $54,- 
300,000, compared with $48,033,277 in April, 
1944: while the net railway operating in- 
come for that month was $91,904,980, com- 
pared with April, 1944’s $89,673,672. In 
the 12 months ended with April the rate of 
return averaged 3.96 per cent compared 
with 4.48 per cent for the 12 months ended 
\pril 30, 1944. 

Operating revenues for April totaled 
$778,985,436 compared with $759,537,535 in 
April, 1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $531,689,106 compared with $509,- 
004,432. The four-months gross was 
$3,056,456,147 compared with $3,032,540,556 
in the same period of 1944, an increase of 
0.8 per cent. Operating expenses in the 
four, months amounted to $2,106,374,746 
compared with $2,032,544,063, or an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. 

Class I roads in the four months paid 
$551,660,816 in taxes compared with $582,- 
606,637 in the same-period of 1944. For 
April alone, the tax bill amounted to $138,- 
553,844 a decrease of $5,468,711 or 3.8 per 
cent under April, 1944. Twenty-three Class 
| roads failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the four months, of which 11 were in the 
Eastern district, two in the Southern region, 
and 10 in the Western district. 


In the East and South—Class I roads 
in the Eastern district in the four months 
had an estimated net income of $80,000,000 
compared with $83,913,488 in the same 
period of 1944. For April alone, their esti- 
mated net income was $26,700,000 com- 
pared with $21,334,664 in April, 1944. Those 
same roads in the four months had a net 
railway operating income of $140,250,138 
compared with $149,173,438 in the same 
period of 1944. Their April net railway 
operating income amounted to $42,158,399 
compared with $38,713,989 in April, 1944. 

The four-months gross in the Eastern 
district totaled $1,315,750,213, a decrease 
of 1.4 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $973,098,158, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the four months had an estimated net in- 
come of $31,000,000 compared with $37,600,- 
393 in, the same period of 1944, For April 
alone, they had an estimated net income of 
$6,600,000 compared with $8,387,614 in 
April, 1944, Their four-months net railway 
operating income was $55,278,931 compared 
with $59,834,240 in the same period of 1944. 
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Their April net railway operating income 
amounted to $12,730,456 compared with 
$14,202,335 in April, 1944. 

Operating revenues in the Southern 
region in the four months totaled $450,506,- 
704, an increase of 0.9 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1944, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $285,713,752 or an 
increase of 5.2 per cent. 


In the West—Class I roads in the 
Western district in the four months had an 
estimated net income of $84,000,000 com- 
pared with $74,740,373 in the same period 
of 1944. For April alone they had an esti- 
mated net income of $21,000,000 compared 
with $18,310,999 in April, 1944. Those same 
roads in the four months had a net railway 
operating income of $144,325,269 compared 
with $144,725,066 in the same period of 
1944. Their April net railway operating 
income amounted to $37,016,125 compared 
with $36,757,348 in April, 1944. 

Gross in the Western district in the four 
months totaled $1,290,199,230, an increase 
of three per cent compared with the same 
period of 1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $847,562,836, an increase of 4.3 per 
cent above 1944. 

Class I Railroads—United States 
Montle of April 
1945 1944 
lotal operating 
revenues 
Total operating 
expenses 
Operating ratio— 


$778,985,43¢ $759,537,535 


531,689, 10¢ 509,004,432 


per cent 68.25 67.02 
Taxes 138,553,844 144,022,555 
Net railway operat- 

ing income 91,904,981 89,673,672 

(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (est.) 54,300,000 48,033,277 


Four Months Ended April 30, 1945 
Total operating 
revenues 
Total operating 
expenses 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 
Taxes 
Net railway operat- 
ing income 339,854,338 
(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (est.)} 


0. D. T. Bus Pool Terminated 


The reserve pool of integral buses which 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
maintained since August, 1942, was termi- 
nated June 1, the O. D. T. has announced. 
This pool was made up of some $75,000,000 
of bus equipment, or 7,570 units, which were 
purchased by 839 different bus operators 
under an arrangement which gave the 
O. D. T. authority to meet any sudden 
transportation emergency in any section of 
the country by withdrawing from regular 
service any units to which the agreement 
applied. 

Execution of the sale and transfer agree- 
ments by bus purchasers was not required 
after July 1, 1944, when it was decided that 
the pool of equipment subject to O. D. T. 
disposition was sufficiently large to meet 
any contingency, and the termination of the 
pool relieves the operators of the obligation 
to release such equipment at O. D. T. re- 
quest. 


$3,056,456,147 $3,032,540,556 


2,106,374,746  2,032,544,063 


67.02 
582,606,637 


68.92 
551,660,816 


195.000,000 196,254,254 


Baggage Association Takes 
a New Name 
The American Association of General 
Baggage Agents now calls itself the Amer- 
ican Association of Baggage Traffic Man- 
agers, this group has announced. 


Orders Power Brakes 
on All Freight Cars 


I. C. C, approves AB brake and 
asks for data to guide an 
installation program 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an order by Division 3 in the No. 13528 
proceeding and an accompanying report on 
further hearing by Commissioner Patter- 
son, has formally prescribed specifications 
and requirements for power brakes and 
appliances for operating power brake sys- 
tems for freight service, and has directed 
the installation of such equipment on all 
cars used in freight service, except cars 
equipped with passenger car brakes, before 
a date to be set later. The report indicated 
that, “at least until something better is 
developed, the AB brake should be con- 
sidered as in reasonable and substantial 
conformity with the proposed specifications 
and requirements, and with the law.” 


Information by Aug. 28—Finding that 
the record does not afford sufficient in- 
formation for fixing precise requirements as 
to the rate at which suitable equipment must 
be installed or the dates when such installa- 
tions must be completed, the commission 
has directed each railroad to file with it, 
on or before August 28, a statement of its 
best estimate of the time when it can com- 
plete installation of brakes and appliances 
in conformity with the prescribed specifi- 
cations on its interchange and non-inter- 
change cars, together with the following 
information : 


1. Number of freight cars owned which are 
equipped with freight air brakes. 

2. Number of such cars not equipped with type 
AB brakes. 

3. Number of such cars to be retired annually 
for the next 5 years. 

4. Present program for the installation of AB 
brakes on cars in service, including number on 
order for conversion purposes. 

5. Rate at which AB equipment probably can 
be obtained in the future. 

6. Number of cars on which AB equipment 
was installed in the 12 months preceding the 
date of the statement. 


5 
7. Location and capacity of shops or repair 
facilities where AB brakes are being installed. 
8. Location and capacity of additional shops 
where such installations can be made. 
9. Locations and capacity of other shops or 
repair points. ‘ 


I. C. C. to Set Time Limit—Upon 
the information so developed, or obtained 
at further hearings in individual instances 
if necessary, the report said, “we shall 
undertake to prescribe a program under 
which the installations of AB brakes shall 
be prosecuted and completed by the rail- 
roads as a whole, or by groups, or indi- 
vidually as may appear to be appropriate. 
During the interim respondents will be 
expected to proceed with all possible dili- 
gence in the installation of AB brakes on 
their cars, and in prescribing the program 
for ultimate completion of such installations 
all time subsequent to the date of this 
report will be included in the total time 
allowed.” 

Pointing out that the commission has no 
control over owners of private cars, except 
that it may require the railroads not to 
move cars not equipped with approved 
brakes, the report added that “we are of 
the view that the installation of AB brakes 
on private freight cars used in interchange 
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service should proceed coincidentally with 
whatever program: is prescribed for the 
installation of such brakes on railroad- 
owned cars. The railroads will be expected 
to police this matter, and we shall give 
consideration later to prescribing a date 
after which private cars not equipped with 
AB brakes may not be hauled or used by 
respondents in freight trains.” 


“Show Cause” Order Last Year— 
The prescription of specifications ana the 
provisions for setting dates for the com- 
plete equipment of freight cars with AB 
brakes are the outcome of an order to show 
cause why such action should not be taken, 
and of ensuing conferences and hearings, 
as noted in Railway Age of August 5 and 
October 28, 1944, pages 247 and 668, 
respectively. 

The report stated that the railroads rep- 
resented at the conferences were unanimous 
in their approval of the brake specifications, 
the intent of which is that brake equipment 
on trains of different lengths or using 
different brake pipe pressures will be so 
designed and maintained that it will con- 
form to the specifications if operated in 
150-car trains with 70 lb. brake pipe pres- 
sure. No objection to or criticism of the 
specifications has come to the commission’s 
attention, the report said, but it noted that 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen did 
not contend that the AB brake does not 
conform to them in all respects, particularly 
in that undesired emergency applications 
have not been eliminated. 

Commenting on this objection, the report 
said, “It cannot be assumed that we are 
precluded from prescribing specifications 
for power brakes and from requiring the 
use of brakes conforming thereto, until a 
brake becomes available which will function 
with absolute perfection. To indulge such 
an assumption would be to postpone into 


the indefinite future the time when power 
brake installations could be required by 
order, would leave the railroads under no 
compulsion to install modern, safe, and 
efficient power brakes, and would tend to 
retard rather than to promote the safety of 
railroad operation.” 


Co. Cars Not Exempt—The proposal 
of the carriers represented by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads that cabooses 
and cars not normally interchanged with 
other roads should be exempted from the 
requirements with respect to power brakes, 
and that the commission’s order should 
apply “in the first instance” only to revenue 
cars in interchange service, was noted in 
the report with the following comment: 

“Since the safety appliance acts are 
designed to promote safety in railroad 
operation, and since good brakes are of 
primary importance as a safety measure, 
we are of the view that eventually every 
car used, whether in interchange service or 
not, should be equipped with the best avail- 
able brakes. We shall not, therefore, per- 
manently exempt any equipment subject to 
the present inquiry from the requirement 
for installation of AB brakes, with one 
exception.” (This exception, namely, cars 
equipped with passenger car brakes, also 
had been proposed by the carriers.) “We 
concur in the view that by reason of the 
time which must elapse in completing the 
program for installation of AB brakes 
attention should be focused initially on 
equipment used in interchange, but it is our 
view that all interchange cars should be 
included.” 

Inquiry Began in ’22—The commission 
instituted its No. 13528 investigation in 
1922, and in 1924 made public a tentative 
set of specifications covering power brakes. 
The carriers, through the American Rail- 
way Association, then undertook tests and 





This Zephyr-Type Coach of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Equipped with a 

Glass-Enclosed Dome Rising Above the Tops of Regular Passenger Coaches as a 

Means of Providing a New Type of Sight-Seeing Car, Will Test the Reaction of 

Rail Passengers to This Innovation. The New Type Car Is Equipped with a Top 

and Sides of Laminated, Heat and Ray Resisting Glass, and the Upper Deck Is 

Reached by a Short Staircase. A Complete Description of the New Car Appeared 
in the Railway Age of March 24 
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experiments to develop equipment in gen- 
eral conformity with the program for power 
brake installations, and so developéd the 
AB brake, which was adopted as standard 
equipment September 1, 1933. Since that 
time new cars haye been so equipped, and 
cars in service were required to be fitted 
with the AB brake under a 10-year pro- 
gram, set for completion January 1, 1945, 
according to A. R. A. interchange rule 
No. 3. 

Even though the A. R. A.’s 10-year 
period expired with the end of 1944, and 
“a few carriers apparently made diligent 
efforts to comply with the program, and 
now have large percentages of their cars 
equipped” with the AB brake, the report 
said, “the program as a whole is only about 
half completed.” As of June 30, 1944, it was 
reported that 48.6 per cent of railroad- 
owned cars in interchange freight service 
were equipped to meet the requirements, 
while 23.8 per cent of private car line equip- 
ment complied with the rule. In view of 
these conditions, the commission decided 
that “further handling” was called for, and 
the current report and order have resulted 
from this decision. 


Western Society of Engineers 
Elects Officers 


Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has been 
elected president of the Western Society 
of Engineers for the year 1945-46. Titus 
G. Le Clair, chief staff engineer, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, has been elected 
first vice-president and Robert B. Harper, 
vice-president, Peoples Gas Light & .Coke 
Company, becomes second vice-president. 
M. W. Casad, plant extension engineer, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, has been 
elected treasurer. Dr. Heald succeeds P. R. 
Elfstrom, executive officer and general 
manager of the Chicago Aurora & Elgin 
R. R., as president of the society. The 
officers were inducted at the annual dinner 
meeting of the society in Chicago on June 
4, and the Octave Chanute Medals—which 
are awarded to Chicago engineers for the 
best papers on engineering subjects pre- 
sented before the society—were bestowed 
upon Frank F. Fowle, consulting engineer, 
and Robert L. Anderson, superintendent of 
public works, Winnetka, III. 


Truman Bridge Cuts Time of 
Golden State Limited 


With the opening of traffic across the 
new Harry S. Truman bridge at Kansas 
City, Mo., the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific has announced a one-hour cut in 
the running time of the Golden State 
Limited between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

According to the new schedule, the 
Golden State will leave Chicago at 9:00 
p. m., one hour later than at present, and 
will make up most of the time before 
departure from Kansas City at 9:20 a. m., 
the following day, arriving in Arizona and 
California at the same time as at present. 

In addition to a more direct route through 
Kansas City, made possible by the opening 
of the new bridge, built in conjunction with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the Rock Island’s new schedule is also 
assisted through partial completion of a 
$12,000,000 relocation program, involving 
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100 miles of new roadbed and track on the 
Golden State route between Davenport, 
Iowa, and Kansas City. 

The relocation projects, two of which 
have been completed, are being constructed 
to reduce curvature and grades, permitting 
increased passenger train speeds and heavier 
freight tonnage in that territory. 

The Golden State, under the new sched- 
ule, will arrive in Kansas City at 8:50 
a. m., and will afford connection with the 
Rock Island’s southbound “Texas Rocket” 
leaving Kansas City at 9:10 a. m., arriving 
at Fort Worth, Tex., at 9:25 p. m., and 
Dallas, Tex., at 10:30 p. m. The north- 
bound Texas Rocket will connect with the 
eastbound Golden State which leaves Kan- 
sas City at 11:05 p. m., arriving Chicago 
11:00 a. m., the following day. 


12 Chinese Engineers Begin 
Year’s Study on N. Y. C. 


On June 5, L. W. Horning, vice-presi- 
dent personnel, and other New York Cen- 
tral officers, welcomed 12 Chinese civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineers to the 
railroad for one year of training, under 
arrangements between the American and 
Chinese governments. 

The men are graduates of Chinese or 
\merican universities, and are part of a 
group of 110 who will undergo similar 
training on other U. S. railroads, to pre- 
pare themselves for the job of rehabilitating 
Chinese railroeds after the war. Others 
will follow until 252 have been trained. 

Eight of these assigned to the N. Y. C. 
will be working as civil or mechanical en- 
gineers, and will be stationed in the Collin- 
wood, Ohio, and Beach Grove, Ind., shops. 
Two will study the operation of trains, 
stations and pier movements, and the re- 
maining two will concern themselves with 
construction and maintenance of signals, 
electrical substations and electric locomo- 
tives. 


South Americans to Hold a 
Railway Convention 


The “Fifth South American Railway 
Congress” is scheduled to meet in Monte- 
video, Uraguay, in November, 1945—for 
the discussion of a wide variety of subjects 
having to do with roadway and equipment, 
operation, accounting and statistics, legis- 
lation, and administrative policy. 

Standardization of rolling stock to facili- 
tate international exchange; fuel conserva- 
tion; greater comfort for passengers; sim- 
plification of interchange between lines of 
different gages; comparative economy of 
lifferent methods of traction; increasing 
locomotive efficiency ; cab signals ; improved 
couplers and power brakes; application of 
telephone, telegraph and radio to signaling 
ind communication; rules for the accept- 
ance of privately-owned freight cars ; freight 
car utilization; improved conditions for 
employees—are among the many technical 
subjects to be discussed. 

In the field of accounting, legislation, and 
ministrative policy the subjects docketed 
include: Proposals to standardize account- 
ing and statistical practices and terminol- 
ogy on the South American railways; ne- 
gotiable way-bills; governmental relations 
of publicly and privately owned railways; 
pension proposals and wage control; im- 
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provement in tariffs; a summary of the 
favorable and unfavorable factors in the 
outlook for the railways of each country. 

The general secretary of the Congress is 
J. Nunez Brian, who may be addressed at 
the “Comision International Permanente, 
Congreso Panamericano de Ferrocarriles, 
Paseo Colon 185, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 2 totaled 837,520 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on June 7. This was a decrease of 44,917 
cars or 5.1 per cent below the preceding 
week, an increase of 26,822 cars or 3.3 per 
cent above the corresponding week last 
year, and an increase of 169,911 cars or 
25.5 per cent above the comparable 1943 
week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 26 totaled 882,437 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 

















District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern 163,604 161,058 165,079 
Allegheny 190,374 199,519 191,815 
Pocahontas 56,043 56,918 58,433 
Southern 130,203 123,425 120,710 
Northwestern 132,658 133,295 133,056 
Central Western 132,272 122,023 121,651 
Southwestern 77,283 72,583 63,039 
Total Western 

Districts . 342,213 327,901 317,746 
Total All Roads 882,437 868,821 853,783 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 53,564 41,125 43,426 
Live stock 13,744 14,110 13,564 
Coal . aks 168,255 181,334 172,610 
eee es 15,345 14,957 14,912 
Forest products 44,555 43,622 44,165 
Ore i am 73,658 82,741 82,989 
Merchandise L.c.1. 108,792 105,232 98,390 
Miscellaneous 404,524 385,700 383,727 
May 26 882,437 868,821 853,783 
May 19 868,634 870,075 843,842 
May 12 838,507 867,182 849,032 
May 5 863,399 835,538 816.538 
April 28 899,221 850,441 788,789 





Cumulative Total 

21 Weeks ... 16,897,283 16,946,315 16,327,984 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 26 totaled 70,250, as compared 
with 73,155 for the previous week and 
67,952 cars for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
May 26, 1945 70,250 35,373 
May 27, 1944 67,952 38,454 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


May 26, 1945 .... 1,396,229 
May 27, 1944 .... 1,440,613 


Representation of Employees 


Mexicans brought into this country to 
work on the railroads under the terms of 
the basic agreement dated April 29, 1943, 
between the U. S. and Mexican govern- 
ments are eligible to vote in elections for 
the determination of collective bargaining 
representatives, for they have been found 
by the National Mediation Board to be em- 
ployees of the railroads as that term is de- 
fined in section 1, fifth, of the Railway 
Labor Act. N. M. B. passed upon the 
question in paving the way for the election 
which is now being held among employees 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s 


777,242 
834,647 





maintenance of way and structures depart- 
ment. The case is docketed as No. R-1430. 

In qualifying the Mexicans, the board up- 
held the position taken by the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees which 
sought the election to challenge the present 
representation of the employees by the As- 
sociation of Maintenance of Way and Mis- 
cellaneous Employees, affiliated with the 
United Railroad Workers of America, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. When 
the proceeding got under way the Associa- 
tion was an independent union, but it later 
advised the board of its affiliation with the 
Cc. I. O. Carrier representatives appearing 
at the board’s hearing on the status ques- 
tion advised that the Mexicans have been 
considered by management to be railroad 
employees as defined in the Railway Labor 
Act. 

In other representation cases, the board 
has made public results of recent elections 
wherein the Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen extended its coverage of Florida 
East Coast signal department employees 
to include signal foremen; and the National 
Council, Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, 
American Federation of Labor, has ex- 
tended its coverage of Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific police department employees to 
include sergeants and special agents. On 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Shopcrafts of 
America has retained its right to repre- 
sent carmen, their helpers and apprentices 
(including coach cleaners) and sheet metal 
workers, helpers and apprentices. The 
shopcrafts brotherhood won an election in 
which it was opposed by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America and the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation, both operating through the Railway 
Employees Department, A. F. of L. 


Correction—N. & W. Class J 
Locomotives 


In the June 2 issue the grate area of the 
Norfolk & Western Class J passenger loco- 
motives was shown, in the second para- 
graph, on page 971, as 197.7 sq. ft. The 
correct figure is 107.7 sq. ft. The boiler is 
equipped with Type E superheater and not 
Type H as was stated on page 974. 


Would Let Surface Carriers 
Operate Air Lines 


Amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
to remove all obstacles to the ownership 
and operation of airlines by surface carriers 
and the transfer of all regulatory authority 
over all forms of transportation to a single 
federal agency reporting directly to Con- 
gress, was urged this week by Edward A. 
Moree, vice-president of the Transportation 
Association of America, in testimony before 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. The committee, which 
was holding hearings on H. R. 3170, the 
federal-aid airport bill sponsored by its 
chairman, Representative Lea, Democrat of 
California, also has before it other proposed 
legislation in the aviation field, including 
measures to rewrite the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. 

Mr. Moree described the present policy 
of that act and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as apparently controlled by a “Caspar 
Milquetoast, Please-Fence-Me-In”  phil- 
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osophy, calculated to continue an airline 
monopoly of government-subsidized air 
transport, immune from participation by 
other kinds of qualified transport agencies 
and walled-off against any effort to bring 
about coordination of transportation facili- 
ties through the avenue of common owner- 
ship. He stated that the Association is not 
opposed to airport development, although 
it does not favor all features of the proposed 
program, 


Favors Airport Subsidies—The Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Moree went on, is in favor of 
the general policy of fostering air trans- 
portation through government assistance 
for some years to come. At the same time 
it takes the position that everything possible 
be done by both the airlines and the govern- 
ment to encourage private capital to enter 
the field of air transport with a view to 
“letting Uncle Sam off the hook” at the 
earliest possible date. 

The Association further believes that 
“it is unsound public policy for Congress 
to permit investors in airline securities to 
profit at the expense of the taxpayers.” 
It contends that “this is a situation which 
may easily develop (if it has not already 
done so) under the present scheme of regu- 
lation of airline transportation by the same 
authorities that* are charged with far- 
reaching responsibility for promoting air- 
line development.” 


Donald Conn Warns Against 
“Streamlining” I. C. C. 


“Congress should except the function of 
regulation of transportation agencies from 
any authorization granted to the President 
to reorganize or streamline the executive 
branch of government,” declared Donald D. 
Conn, executive vice-president of the Trans- 
portation Association of America, before a 
special luncheon of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club on June 8. 

“Regulation of all types of common car- 
riers should be committed to one federal 
agency,’ Mr. Conn went to to say, “rede- 
signed as to its organization so as better 
to keep pace with the needs of the trans- 
portation industry and the changing eco- 
nomic cycles affecting agriculture and all 
industry. 

“Government ownership of transportation 
has been creeping up on this country ever 
since 1920. We have been pursuing an 
archaic national policy that invites it—out- 
moded principles of regulation that result 
in vast wastes of both public and private 
capital and in cycles of bankruptcies that 
destroy the confidence of private investors ; 
the promotion of one type of transport as 
against another at public expense; extend- 
ing the benefits of government financing 
to one type of transportation but denying 
it to another—with a constant increase in 
the over-all price of transportation services 
to the public. 

“Government ownership would mean that 
no form of transport would be left out of 
such a pattern. Four million persons would 
be added to the federal payroll, an addi- 
tional twelve million votes for bureaucracy ; 
the largest single unit of buying power in 
America would be transferred to govern- 
ment, and freight rates would be subjected 
to political manipulation, the most powerful 
weapon to regiment all enterprise.” 
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Medal of Merit to Eastman 


In a ceremony in the office of 
Major General Charles P. Gross, 
chief of transportation of the Army, 
the late Joseph B. Eastman was 
posthumously awarded the Medal for 
Merit on June 4. Presentation was 
made to Mr. Eastman’s sister, Miss 
Elizabeth Eastman, by General 
Gross, with the adjutant general, 
Major General James A. Ulio, read- 
ing this citation: 

“The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, under the leadership of Mr. 
Eastman, cooperated in full measure 
with the Army in meeting its critical 
wartime transportation problems. 
His broad experience and wisdom 
were given unstintedly to the Armed 
Forces. His sound transportation 
policies were of immeasurable assist- 
ance to the Army in enabling it to 
move personnel and supplies in num- 
bers and quantities without prece- 
dent in its history. The value*of his 
contribution to the war is incal- 
culable.” 

The Medal for Merit is presented 
by the President or at his direction 
and is awarded by a board consisting 
of the Secretaries of State, War and 
the Navy. Mr. Eastman’s award 
and citation was signed by President 
Roosevelt prior to his death. Among 
those attending the ceremony in 
General Gross’ office were John J. 
Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, J. M. Hood, 
president of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
and Ted V. Rodgers, president of 
American Trucking Associations. 











Declaring that orderly regulation of 
transportation was in jeopardy, Mr. Conn 
pointed to the conflict in- authority between 
anti-trust statutes and regulatory laws. 

“The two principles of control will not 
mix,” he said. “The suits of the anti-trust 
division against the railroad industry are 
plainly designed to destroy all common ac- 
cord and action within that industry—to 
compel disastrous competition in rates and 
services—to make private ownership un- 
workable. The real defendants in these 
suits are the shippers and consumers.” 


Would Tighten Law on Black 
Market Ticket Sales 


Legislation to make illegal the exaction 
of compensation, in addition to the tariff 
rates, for passenger tickets, except in cases 
of travel agencies, hotels and others who 
make legitimate service charges, has been 
proposed by Attorney General Biddle in a 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The letter, which was ac- 
companied by a draft of a proposed bill, 
pointed out that if the excess charges are 
exacted by railroads or railroad employees 
they are violations of existing law; it added 
that legislation was desirable to cover other 
forms of transportation and to reach per- 
sons other than carrier employees. 

The Attorney General further stated that 


the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
found that there were serious abuses in the 
sale of passenger transportation accommo. 


dations. The letter was referred to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. ¢ 


April Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported April earnings and expenses as 


follows : 
Canadian National 
April 1945 Increase 
EE hee $35,752,000 $759,000 
Expenses ...... 27,978,000 297,000+ 
Operating Net* $7,774,000 $1,056,000 
4 Months 
Gross $136,595,000 $3,226, 000+ 
Expenses 114,143,000 268,000 


Operating Net* $22,452,000 $2,958,000 
Canadian Pacific 
April 


Gross $26,400,245 $646,818 
Expenses 23,386,362 1,537,501 
et* ; $3,013,883 $890,6837 
4 Months 
Gross . $100,032,465 $568,955+ 
Expenses 91,002,093 4,072,272 
Net* $9,030,372 $4,641,227+ 


*Net as shown in this tabulation, for the 
C.N.R., is equivalent to “Net Operating Rev- 
enue” in U. S. accounting terminology; while the 
net shown for the C.P.R. corresponds to “Net 
Railway Operating Income” in U. S. terms. 

+ Decrease. 


Allow Time to Protest Southern 
Grain Rate Decision 


The effective date of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order making 
cerain adjustments in proportional and 
combination rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts to the South has been postponed to 
November 1 by a commission order which 
also extends to July 10 the time within 
which petitions for reconsideration may be 
filed. The decision, which was in No. 
17000. Part 7-A, I. & S. No. 4208, and 
related proceedings, was reported in Rail- 
way Age of April 14, page 671. Petitions 
for postponement of the effective date had 
been filed by the southern, western and 
southwestern carriers. 


Metzman Reports to Employees 
N. Y. C. Operations in 44 


In an eight-page pamphlet, President 
Gustav Metzman recently issued a report 
for 1944 to the employees of the New York 
Central, reminding each of them of his 
personal “stake” in these results, and thank- 
ing him for his “loyalty and efficiency” in 
the “huge transportation job” of this rail- 
road. 

In the president's statement, the employee 
is given the year’s freight and passenger 
traffic figures, is told “where the money 
came from” and “where the money went,” 
is informed of personnel figures, employee 
training courses, research and post-wat 
planning, and equipment in service and on 
order. 

Tiny illustrations are used in conjunction 
with the income table to identify at once 
the various headings—mail bags for mail, 
waiters for dining car service, and the like. 

Four drawings reveal that freight brought 
in 63.7 cents of the railroad’s “income dol- 
lar” in 1944; that the passengers’ contribu- 
tion was 24.6 cents; other operations, 9.0 
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cents; and investments 2.7 cents. At a 
glance, the employee can see how the in- 
come dollar was disbursed in 1944, Wages 
are shown to total 44.6 cents, taxes 13.4 
cents, fuel and other materials and supplies, 
20.1 cents, wear and usage of facilities 5.6 
‘ents, other costs of operation 5.2 cents, in- 
terest and rentals, and net in- 
come 4.9 cents. 

President Metzman, in calling attention 
to the 136,000 employees at the end of the 
year, tells of the 28,945 in the armed serv- 
ices, and of the 2,218 honorably discharged 
and returned to the System. He cites the 
training courses, “designed to* promote the 
skills of experienced employees and_ to 
qualify new employees for their work,” 
mentioning the 12,050 who already have 
completed these courses and the 2,573 now 
nrolled for such training. 

Nor is the matter of the railroad’s credit 
mitted, the employee being informed of 
he “important progress in recent years in 
improving its financial credit by substan 
tially reducing the total amount of its debt.” 
“From 1932 to 1945,” Mr. Metzman points 
out, “there has been a net reduction of $250,- 
627,664 or 22.6 per cent in the total amount 
f debt of the and its 
companies.” 

Looking ahead, the president predicts a 
“ood” future for the railroads, “under a 
sound national transportation policy—a pol 
icy Of self-supporting transportation.” 


Rock Island “Rocket” Offers 
New Kansas City-Texas Service 


6.2 cents, 


company lessor 


To provide better through service be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Dallas, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific began operating the “Texas Rocket” 
between those and intermediate points on 
June 3. This train will replace the service 


* 


* 


of Rockets No. 511-512 which now operate 
between Kansas City and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

The Texas Rocket, operating via Okla- 
homa City, leaves Kansas City at 9:10 
a. m., arrives at Fort Worth at 9:30 p. m., 
and at Dallas at 10:30 p. m. Returning, 
the train leaves Dallas at 8:00 a. m., Fort 
Worth at 8:45 a. m., and arrives at Kansas 
City at 9:20 p. m. 

The southbound Texas Rocket will con- 
nect with the Rock Island’s westbound 
Golden State Limited which arrives at 
Kansas City at 8:50 a. m., and the north- 
bound Rocket will make connections with 
the eastbound Golden State. 


Reading to Test Radio 

The Reading will make an extensive 
series of experimental tests of space radio 
for train communication, using equipment 
recently developed by the Electronics Divi- 
sion of McGuire Ipdustries, Inc. The tests 
are scheduled to bégin about July 15 and 
will cover the operation of radio in the 
152-162 mc. band in freight yards, termi- 
nals, and for end-to-end communication on 
freight trains. 


Dominion Government Turned 
Down Chance to Buy C.P.R. 


Reconstruction Minister C. D. Howe 
said at an election meeting in Ontario last 
week that “during the war when 
English investments in Canada were being 
liquidated, the Canadian government could 
have obtained a block of Canadian Pacific 
Railway stock that would have given the 
government controlling interest in the rail- 
way, but we did not do so.” 

“T think it is common sense that if the 
government operated both railways it 
would just be a matter of months before 


years 





C.N.R. Photo 


South African Railways & Harbours Officers Take in Montreal 


On tour of Canada, inspecting railway facilities to 
’ R. & H. officers recently stopped off at the C. N. R.’s 
Central station and were greeted by a reception committee from the Canadian National. 
photograph shows two of the South African officers, H. i 
‘. Jackson, resident engineer, both of Johannesburg. 
Douglas, now of Washington, D. C., ahd advisory engineer for the S. A. R. & 
The group here shown includes, from left to right: W. H. 
Jackson ; yj 
J. Lomas, general superintendent, 
Pringle, vice-president and general manager, Central region, C 


ways in South Africa, three high ranking S. A. 


when the photograph was taken). 
superintendent, Montreal terminals; Mr. 
telegraphs, Toronto; A. 
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obtain ideas for post-war development of rail- 


The above 

. Taylor, superintendent, operating, and 

(A third member of the delegation, Dr. D. L. 
1., was not present 


Kyle, 

W. M. Armstrong, C. N. R. 

Montreal district; Mr. Taylor; and J. F. 
y. R. 


general manager 





amalgamation would result,” Mr. Howe 
said. “Under a Liberal administration there 
will never be amalgamation of Canadian 
railways under government control.” 

Mr. Howe said the opportunity which 
would have resulted in the government’s 
obtaining control of the C.P.R. was re- 
fused because under private ownership of 
one railway and public ownership of an- 
other the nation is best served. 


Urges Signal-Connected Derails 
in High-Speed Territory 


As a result of a side collision on the 
Missouri Pacific at Claflin, Kan., on April 
2, which was caused, according to the re- 
port of an investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the super- 
vision of Commissioner Patterson, by a 
train fouling the main track immediately 
in front of an opposing train, the commis 
sion has recommended that this road install 
derails coordinated with electric switch 
locking at clearance points on sidings in 
automatic block signal territory on the 
subdivision involved. 


Brake Application Failed—Claflin is 
13.6 miles east of Hoisington on the road’s 
single-track main line from Kansas City 
to Pueblo, Colo., in territory where trains 
are operated by timetable, train orders and 
an automatic block signal system. The 
trains involved were eastbound 7-car pas- 
senger No. 24, the “Royal Gorge,” and a 
westbound 39-car freight, No. 77. Both 
trains held orders establishing Claflin as a 
meeting point, and the freight entered th 
siding at that point and stopped in the 
clear about 8:09 a.m. Up to that time the 
brakes had functioned properly, but when 
it moved westward on the siding a few 
minutes later, a proper brake application 
was not obtained, according to the engi- 
neer, when he attempted to stop with a 
service brake pipe reduction at the west 
clearance point of the siding. 

When the freight was brought to a stop 
with an emergency brake application, the 
engine had passed the clearance point and 
fouled the main track, where it was struck, 
about 8:15 a. m., by No. 24, which was 
moving about 40 m. p. h. Three employees 
were killed and one passenger and six em- 
ployees were injured. The freight engine 
was overturned and the passenger engine 
was derailed and stopped on its side, headed 
westward. The first three passenger cars 
were derailed and badly damaged, as were 
both engines. 

The automatic signals immediately west 
of Claflin, controlling the movement of 
eastbound trains, are 153 ft. and 7,624 ft., 
respectively, west of the fouling point where 
the accident occurred. The more distant 
of these signals displayed proceed when 
No. 24 passed it, while the second signal 
displayed proceed until No. 24 was within 
a short distance of it. Its indication then 
changed to stop-and-proceed, responding t: 
the entry of the freight engine into the 
fouling section of the siding, and the engi- 
neer of No. 24 applied the brakes in emer- 
gency, but the interval was not sufficient 
for the train to be stopped. 


Need for Protection—The report 
pointed out that the average daily move- 
ment in the locality of the accident was 
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20.5 trains during the 32 days preceding | 


April 2. Maximum authorized speeds are 
85 m. p. h. for streamlined trains, 70 
m. p. h. for regular passenger trains, and 
50 m. p. h. for freights. “In view of the 
nature and volume of traffic on this line,” 
it observed, “all available facilities for ade- 
quate protection should be provided. De- 
rails located at the clearance points and 
arranged to operate in conjunction with 
electrically locked switches would prevent 
trains from fouling the main track imme- 
diately in front of an approaching train, 
such as occurred in the present case.” 

Prior to this collision, the report noted, 
the commission has investigated in the past 
two years eight accidents “in which trains, 
without providing adequate protection, 
fouled the main track immediately in front 
of approaching trains. . . . These accidents 
resulted in the death of 45 and the injury 
of 202 persons. Of these, seven occurred 
in territories where the operation was by 
timetable, train orders and automatic block 
signal system, and one occurred in territory 
where the operation was by timetable and 
train orders only.” 


Refunding Issues 
Have Cut Charges 
(Continued from page 1026) 


Cash Position Improved—At the close 
of March, the Class I roads had over $100,- 
000,000 more in net working capital than 
they had at the close of 1944’s first quarter. 
Also, they had about $36,000,000 more cash 
on hand and about $90,000,000 less accrued 
taxes. With respect to taxes, the issue 
includes considerable discussion and data 
on federal income and excess profits tax 
accruals. A table shows by roads the ex- 
cess profits tax accruals of Class I line- 
haul railways for 1944, the total of such 
accruals being $1,017,649,419. 

Eighty-six Class I roads were in the 
excess-profits tax brackets in 1944 as com- 
pared with 70 in 1943. “Included in the 
1944 group,” the bureau said, “are 15 com- 
panies whose properties were in receiver- 
ship or trustegship as of the close of that 
year. Such companies reported excess 
ng taxes in the amount of $168,138,- 
1 Dy 

While the normal and surtax accruals 
in 1944 were 35.6 and 37.7 per cent, re- 
spectively, lower than in 1943, the excess 
profits taxes were up 14.9, making the net 
decrease in total federal income taxes in 
1944 only 2.3 per cent. In this connection 
it is explained that “because of the gen- 
eral exhaustion of ‘excess profits credit 
carry-overs, a larger proportion of the 
taxable income was subject to excess profits 
tax in 1944 than in 1943, resulting in a re- 
lated reduction in the proportion of tax- 
able income subject to normal and surtax.” 


Who Carried the 1944 Load?—Pre- 
liminary estimates of the total intercity 
ton-miles of freight carried by the several 
transport agencies in 1944 show the rail- 
roads’ share at 69.5 per cent as compared 
with 72 per cent in 1943. Shares of all 
agencies fell off from the previous year, 
save that of the pipe lines which was up 
from 9.4 per cent to 12.4 per cent. Com- 
menting on te changes brought on by the 
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New Signs in Washington Terminal 


One of 16 advertising displays, whose instal- 


lation in Washington Union station began with 
the recent lifting of the ‘“‘brown-out.” Like those 
in Grand Central terminal, New York, (see Rail- 
way Age, September 16, 1944, page 456), the 
new displays give the illusion of three full di- 
mensions. Animated and with special lighting 
effects. the signs are being installed by the 
Terminal Advertising Corporation of Washington. 


* * * 


war, the bureau notes that “the highway 
truck was the only transport agency esti- 
mated to have shown an actual decrease 
(about 16 per cent) in the number of ton- 
miles from 1941 to 1944. The ton-miles 
on the railways increased 55 per cent from 
1941 to 1944, on the pipe lines, 71 per cent, 
and on the inland waterways, three per 
cent.” 

The total 1944 intercity traffic was esti- 
mated at 1,071 billion ton-miles, as com- 
pared with 1,020 billion in 1943 and 757 
billion in 1941. The railroads produced 
745 billion ton-miles of the 1944 total while 
all trucks (for-hire and private) are esti- 
mated to have produced 48 billion. 

The bureau’s regular monthly review of 
railway operating results noted that the 
freight revenue of the Class I roads in 
April, on a daily basis, was 1.8 per cent 
higher than March and 5.9 per cent above 
April, 1944. The freight revenue index 
(based on the 1935-39 monthly average as 
100) was 236.4 for April, the highest since 
December, 1943. The freight revenue index 
for March was 232.1, and for February it 
was 221.4. April’s passenger revenue index 
at 381.2 was off fractionally from the 
previous month’s 381.5, and it was also 
lower than for any month since April, 
1943. April passenger revenues on a daily 
basis were approximately the same as 
those for March, but they were off 11.9 
per cent from April, 1944. 


Loading Forecasts—The bureau’s traf- 
fic forecast for the present month indicates 
that carloadings will be 1.1 per cent above 
the June, 1944, level. This net figure re- 
sults from estimated increases of 0.8 per 
cent in carload loadings and 3.1 per cent in 


lc.l. loadings. Loadings of carload freight 
for this year’s first half are now estimated 
by the bureau at 18,551,942 cars, a de- 
crease of 56,138 cars or 0.3 per cent below 
the total for the first six months of 1944. 
The forecast for July through November 
indicates that carload loadings in that pe- 
riod will be 0.7 per cent above those of the 
same 1944 months. 

Data presented on freight and passenger 
operating ratios show that they were 71.73 
and 74.31, respectively, for 1944 as com- 
pared with 66.23 and 70.62 in 1943. Atten- 
tion is called to the wartime improvement 
in the passenger service ratio which was 
114.02 in 1941, and above 100 for the 12 
years following 1929. In the Southern 
region the 1943 and 1944 passenger ratios 
were more favorable than those of the 
freight service. 

Data on overtime payments to employees 
show a falling away in March from Feb- 
ruary’s all-time high when overtime 
amounted to 15.55 per cent of total com- 
pensation. The record amount, $49,833,077, 
was paid in January, but the percentage to 
total compensation was less than in Febru- 
ary, being 15.13. March overtime payments 
totaled $44,189,736 or 13.27 per cent of 
total compensation. 

Figures on rail-highway grade crossing 
accidents show that in 1944 such accidents 
brought death to 1,840 persons and in- 
juries to 4,216. These compare with 1,732 
deaths and 4,217 injuries in 1943. Motor 
vehicles were involved in 86.17 per cent 
of the 1944 crossing accidents as compared 
with 88.18 per cent in the pre-war year 
1939. 


Supply Trade 





The Ready-Power division of the Ready- 
Power Company, Detroit, Mich., was pre- 
sented the Army-Navy “E” award for out- 
standing production on May 29. 


The Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., has been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for the fourth time for continued out- 
standing achievement in war production. 


The Detrex Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., has established new and larger 
Pacific Coast region offices at 318 West 
Ninth street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Malabar Machine Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has appointed Standard Car 
Sales, Inc., Chicago, its railroad repre- 
sentative for all railroads having sales or 
mechanical offices in the Chicago territory. 


F. D. Haberkorn has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Central Sales 
division of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
succeeding F. E. Rusher, resigned. C. A. 
Barabe, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Eastern Sales division. 


The Old Dominion Iron & Steel 
Corp. has been newly chartered to acquire 
all physical properties of the Old Dominion 
Iron & Steel Works, Inc., Belle Isle, Rich- 
mond, Va., for the manufacture of welded 
steel products. The principal stockholders 
are the new officers and include G. E. 
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Hoppe, Jr., president; A. A. Adcock, 
vice-president and R. A. Trombold, sec- 
retary-treasurer. All were formerly with 
the Richmond Engineering Company. 
Present operations, which have been on a 
limited scale for several years, will be 
continued while buildings and equipment 
are being made ready for the new product. 
All personnel will be retained, including 
R. H. Wayt, vice-president and general 
manager of the old corporation and John 
C. Webb, superintendent of the rolling 
mills. 


Nelson C. Dezendorf, director of the 
distribution staff of the General Motors 
Corp., has been appointed director of sales 
of the Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, with headquarters at La- 
Grange, III. 


Daniel A. Herrick has been appointed 
manager of sales of the newly-created 
d’Este division of the American Chain & 
Cable. Co., with headquarters at Reading, 
Pa. The d’Este line of valves has been 
manufactured by American Chain & Cable 
for some time and Mr. Herrick has been 
active in the sale of these products. 


Goodail-Sanford, Inc., has announced 
the election of the following officers of 
Goodall Fabrics, Inc., its recently formed 
selling division: Elmer L. Ward, presi- 
dent and treasurer; F. Everett Nutter, 
secretary; Paul E. Carr, executive vice- 
president and general manager; Jud E. 
Williams, vice-president and general sales 
manager; and Arthur Jones, assistant 
treasurer. 


W. F. Boyle has been appointed assist- 
ant to the vice-president to direct the 
Pacific Coast district office of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and the Pelton 
Water Wheel Company, wholly-owned 
subsidiary. Mr. Boyle will temporarily 
assume the duties at the San Francisco, 
Calif., headquarters formerly performed by 
F. R. Kohnstamm, who has been re- 
lieved due to illness. C. G. Crawford will 
continue as acting general manager of 
Pelton and in addition will be responsible 
for all industrial sales and service in the 
Pacific Coast district. C. D. Allen continues 
in charge of railroad sales and service at 
San Francisco. Mr. Boyle served in various 
executive engineering capacities with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. following his graduation from the Pratt 
Institute in 1927. Most recently he was 
sales manager of the aviation turbine divi- 
sion of Westinghouse. 


OBITUARY 


W. T. Brassil, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Adams & Westlake 
Co., with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., 
died in a Chicago hospital on June 3. 


Byers W. Kadel, consulting engineer 
for the Symington-Gould Corporation since 
1920 with headquarters in Baltimore, Md., 
died May 28. Mr. Kadel was employed as 
draftsman and car designer for the Norfolk 
& Western from 1909 to 1918 and served 
as assistant engineer with the United States 
tate Administration from 1918 to 

20. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


New York, Ontario & Western 
Begins Dieselization 


On May 31, R. L. Gebhardt and F. J. 
Sieghardt, trustees, announced that having 
received Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of the required financing, the New 
York, Ontario & Western will undertake 
immediately the first step in a conversion 
which it expects ultimately will make it the 
first Class I railroad to be operated en- 
tirely by Diesel-electric locomotives. The 
trustees estimated that complete replace- 
ment of steam by Diesel-electric power 
would result in operating economies of 
$1,000,000 yearly, which, based on present 
revenues, would yield the railroad a net an- 
nual income of about $500,000, as compared 
with a net loss of $2,947,253 after all charges 
in 1944 and with a net loss of $94,504 in 
the first three months of this year. 

The commission’s authorization permits 
the company to sell $1,695,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to pay the Electro- 
Motive division of the General Motors Cor- 
poration $2,244,073 for four 5,400-hp. and 
one 2,700-hp. locomotives. An arrangement 
has been made for the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company to advance the road 
$249,341, the cost of the 2,700-hp. locomo- 
tive, in return for performance data cov- 
ering the use of this engine in freight and 
passenger service over a three-year period. 
The trustees also have agreed to sell to 
the Machine Tool & Equipment Corp. for 
$501,000, certain steam locomotives, cars 
and rails no longer needed and part of the 
proceeds received will be applied toward 
the new equipment. 

The company had 87 steam locomotives in 
service at the end of last year, comprising 
54 freight, 26 passenger and seven switch- 
ing engines. Average age of these loco- 
motives is thirty years. Having no local 
sources of locomotive coal, the company 
must bring in its locomotive fuel at a cost 
per ton which it estimates at 75 per cent 
greater than the price on railroads gen- 
erally. 

The New York, Ontario & Western has 
about 550 route miles of line, much of 
it with heavy grades and curvature. The 
saving of $1,000,000 annually in operating 
costs expected from the change to the new 
power is based on a survey made by Gen- 
eral Motors in 1944, in which the trustees 
and the railroad’s officers have concurred. 

As part of the rehabilitation program, the 
trustees are to improve the Oswego dock 
facilities on Lake Ontario to permit their 
use by lake steamers with dimensions that 
can be accommodated by the Welland 
Canal, and have completed agreements with 
large shippers for the docks’ use. The 
company recently enlarged its two piers at 
Weehawken, N. J., to increase their annual 
transfer capacity to more than 1,000,000 
tons of freight. Previously, the company 





had been unable to accept import frei pt 
through New York harbor. 

Increased anthracite production in the 
Scranton, Pa., district and opening of new 
coal routes by the railroad are expected 
by the trustees to increase the movement 
of this freight, once the biggest source of 
the line’s earnings. Other post-war de- 
velopments are expected to increase the 
company’s annual gross revenues by $520,- 
000 from the $9,244,351 total reported for 
1944, 

Further economies are expected to re- 
sult from the abandonment of 73 mifes 
of unprofitable branch lines for which ap- 
proval has been sought from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and from the 
conversion of 110 miles of double-track 
main line to single-track and the abandon- 
ment of various stations and structures. 


U.N.R.R.A. Has 280 Locomotives 
on Order 


The United Nations Rehabilitation and 
Relief Administration now has on order 
280 locomotives, 180 with American build- 
ers and 100 with United Kingdom builders. 
The locomotives are scheduled for Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Albania. Countries of western Europe 
with foreign exchange available for their 
own purchases do not come under the 
U. N. R. R. A. program. Of the 180 
locomotives on order with American com- 
panies, 115 are scheduled for delivery in 
the fourth quarter of this year, 50 by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 40 by the 
American Locomotive Company and 25 by 
the Lima Locomotive Works, and 65 in the 
first quarter of 1946, 40 by Baldwin and 
25 by Lima. 


The SoutrHern has ordered six 5,400-hp. 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives and 
fourteen 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives from the Electro-Motive di- 
vision of the General Motors Corporation. 


The CorPoracion PERUANA DEL SANTA, 
Peru, has ordered 25 40-ton hopper cars 
equipped with roller bearings, aluminum 
superstructure and steel underframes, from 
the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Company, a division of the H. K. Porter 
Company. The cars will be used for the 
transportation of coal, ore, etc., from mines 
located on the river Santa and over moun- 
tains to the port of Chimbote. The H. K. 
Porter Company also is building four 65- 
ton Diesel-electric locomotives for this 
South American company. The cars and 
locomotives will operate on a 4.7 per cent 
grade and at some points reach an altitude 
of 9,000 ft. above’ sea level. 


The Denver & Rro GranpeE WESTERN 
has placed an order with the Electro-Motive 
division of the General Motors Corp., for 
three 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric freight lo- 
comotives, to be delivered during the fourth 
quarter of this year. At the same time it 
was announced that the D. & R. G. W. 
has purchased from the Norfolk & Western 
11 steam locomotives, four of which are 
for passenger and seven for freight service. 


As reported in the Railway Age of June 
2, page 1000, the Union Pactric, the Cut- 
caco & NortH WEeEsTERN and the SoutsH- 
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em Paciric jointly have ordéfed one 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotive; the 
U. P. and the North Western jointly have 
ordered one 6,000-hp. and one 4,000-hp. 
Diesel and the U. P. alone has ordered one 
4,000-hp Diesel locomotive and three 2,000- 
hp. Diesel units. This equipment will be 
built by the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation. The 26 
Diesel switchers reported ordered by the 
Union Pacific were allocated fifteen to 
Electro-Motive, ten to the American Loco- 
motive Company and one to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


PASSENGER CARS 


U.S. to Spend $20,000,000 
for Troop Cars 


The Defense Plant Corporation, at the 
request of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, has authorized the acquisition of ad- 
ditional troop sleepers and kitchen cars at 
a cost of about $20,000,000. This equipment 
will be used in moving troops in this coun- 
try during the shift of the armed forces 
from the European theater to the Pacific. 
It will be operated by the Pullman Com- 
pany for the government agency, which will 
retain title. It is understood that 1,200 
troop sleepers and 400 kitchen cars will be 
built under this authorization. 


SIGNALING 


The Unton Switcu & Signa, CoMPANY 
is supplying the T. L. Rosenberg Company 
of Oakland, Cal., with the materials nec- 
essary for the installation of automatic 
crossing protection at a single-track cross- 
ing of the Sacramento Northern with the 
Bay Point & Clayton at Clyde, Cal. Search- 
light signals are being used, with the order 
including highway crossing flashing light 
signals for protection of highways located 
adjacent to the railroad crossing. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for replacement of a 
boiler house and boilers at its Huntington, 
W. Va., shops without interrupting railway 
operation, at an estimated cost in excess of 
$600,000, to the Rust Engineering Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. In the first stage of 
the work, four of six existing boilers will 
be removed while the remaining two con- 
tinue to furnish power. Half of the build- 
ing will be torn down and replaced by a 
new structure. Two new boilers will be in- 
stalled and steam generated to take over 
the power supply job. Then the remaining 
two boilers and the remaining section of the 
old building will be removed and replaced 
by a new structure and two new boilers. 


Union Pactric.—This road has begun a 
project of revising track and freight facili- 
ties at Laramie, Wyo., at a cost of $250,- 
000. The work will include construction 
of 30,123 ft. of additional yard tracks and 
the replacing of the present freight house, 
platforms and yard office with a new one- 
story building. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The Forest Industries Blaze New Trails. 
—This is an attractive 36-page booklet 
published by the Timber Engineering Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., illustrated in five 
colors, which recites the long story of 
wood’s usefulness to man and describes the 
current technological developments of wood 
as an engineering medium. It predicts the 
dawn of a new “Age of Wood” and covers 
pictorially and in text such diverse research 
projects and developments as plastics from 
impregnated sawdust, chemical bending and 
seasoning of wood, molded products, pro- 
duction of various chemicals from waste 
wood, and tests of flat timber trusses under 
long-time loading. Also included is a brief 
resumé of some of the outstanding uses of 
wood for war purposes. 


Financial 





A.ton.—Promissory Notes—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to issue $314,000 
of promissory notes in evidence, but not in 
payment, of the unpaid portion of the cost 
of 5 1000-hp. Diesel-electric switching lo- 
comotives purchased from the American 
Locomotive Company under a conditional 
sale agreement at $78,500 each. The notes 
were financed on a 1.5 per cent annual inter- 
est basis by the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


ATLANTA, BrrMINGHAM & Coast.—An- 
nual Report—The 1944 annual report of 
this road shows a net income, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $403,743, as com- 
pared with a net income of $553,542 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
fc low - 

















Increase 
a 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,873,231 +$661,935 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 1,353,822 4+351,944 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,229,780 +206,965 
Transportation 3,117,634 +415,194 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 6,311,263 +999 263 
Operating ratio 80.16 +6.5 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,561,968 —337,328 
Railway tax accruals 778,785 —188,567 
RAILway OPERATING 
INCOME 783,182 —148,760 
Net rents—Dr. 415,119 ~—1,841 
Net Rar~way OpeEr- 
ATING INCOME 368,063 ~—146,919 
Total other income 45,574 ~—5,135 
Torat INcoME 413,637 —152,054 
MISCELLANEOUS Depvuc- 
TIONS FROM INCOME 9,461 —262 
Fixep CHARGES 433 —1,994 
INcoME BALANCE 
TRANSFERRED TO 
Earnep SurPLus 403,743 —149,798 





BartrmorE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $4,680,000 of 
series O equipment trust certificates, sold 
at 100.073 to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


and otters with a dividend rate of 2 per 
cent annually, in connection with the pur- 
chase of five 2-8-8-4 type freight locomo- 
tives, seven 4,000-hp. diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotives, and 500 50-ton box 
cars. (Previous item in Railway Age of 
May 26, page 960.) The report noted that 
this road, since November 8, 1939, has re- 
tired more than $100,000,000 of outstanding 
debt and reduced fixed charges by $5,548,- 
187. 


BattimoreE & Oui0.—Financial Adjust- 
ment.—As a step in its pending plan of last 
September, for a further adjustment of its 
indebtedness, as approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (reported in Rail- 
way Age of March 24, page 568), Division 
4 of the commission has authorized the sale 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of $84,563,276 of this company’s 4 per cent 
collateral trust bonds due in 1965, in order 
that an equal principal amount of matured 
securities of the company, now carsied by 
the R. F. C. in default, may be veflanded. 
Approval was conditional, subject to certain 
other debt adjustments under the plan. Col- 
lateral now held for the matured notes 
would be deposited as security for the new 
bonds, subject to release or liquidation 
under prescribed conditions. 

As required by law, the division’s ap- 
proval of the R. F. C. transaction was 
based on a finding that this company is 
“reasonably to be expected, on the basis 
of present and prospective earnings, to meet 
its fixed charges without a reduction 
thereof through judicial reorganization, pro- 
vided the plan of adjustment dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1944, as amended, becomes effec- 
tive substantially as approved.” 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy.—To 
Pay Dividends Semi-Annually—On May 
25, company returned to a policy of semi- 
annual dividends by declaring $2.50 on its 
capital stock payable June 26. During the 
past three years the company has declared 
one dividend of $3 annually. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy. — 
Trackage Rights—Examiner J. S. Prich- 
ard, in a proposed report, has recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
deny this company’s application for author- 
ity to operate in through service under 
trackage rights over the Chicago Great 
Western’s line from Burch, Iowa, to a 
point near Talmage, 51 miles, in lieu of 
its own roughly parallel branch line, which 
it would then abandon. Denial of the track- 
age rights proposal would result from the 
examiner’s recommended denial of author- 
ity to abandon the branch. 


Exar, Jourer & Eastern.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1944 annual statement of this 
road shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $2,399,741, as compared 
with a net income of $1,239,635 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 

Average Mileage 

Operated 391.6 

RarLway OPERATING 

REVENUES $34,925,732 +$2,075,892 
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Maintenance of way 





and structures 3,196,835 +$445,583 
Maintenance of 

equipment — 9,261,826 -31,916 
Transportation 12,292,639 +696,312 
ToTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES , 25,757,346 +671,078 
Operating ratio 73.75 —2.62 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 9,168,387 +1,404,814 
Railway tax accruals 5,248,178 +592,160 
Hire of equipment 

—Ne 720,830 ~363,963 
Joint facility rents 

—Ne 


74,847 —992 





Net Rartway Orer- 
aTING INCOME 3,124,532 +1,777,609 








Non-operating income 85,456 +42 
Tora. INCOME 3,209,988 +1,177,650 
Interest on funded debt 593,287 -6,711 
Tora DEDUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 788,001 +25,543 
Net INCOME TRANs- 

FERRED TO PROFIT 

axp Loss 2,399,741 


+1,160,105 


DENVER & Sart LAKe.—Annual Report. 
—The 1944 annual report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,813, as compared with a net 
ncome of $4,106 in 1943. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 














Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 232.15 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,345,911 +$544,299 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 696,186 +136,832 
Maintenance of 
equipment 677,156 +29,509 
Transportation 1,136,049 +181,612 
Total OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,678,416 +354,459 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 667,495 +189,840 
Railway tax accruals 367,670 -912 
Ner Rartway Oper- 
‘TING INCOME 874,663 +243,998 
ToraL OPERATING AND 
Otner INCOME 888,646 +245,701 
Interests, rents and 
miscellaneous 886,833 +247 ,994 
Net Income TRANs- 
FERRED TO PROFIT 


sxo Loss 1,813 -2,293 


GuLF, Mosite & On10-ALton.—Merger. 

The Gulf, Mobile &- Ohio has further 
nodified its application to the Interstate 
‘commerce Commission for authority to 
‘onsummate a merger with the Alton (pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of May 19, page 
916) by an additional proposal whereby it 
would operate the line of the Kansas City, 
St. Louis & Chicago under lease and guar- 
antee as to principal and interest that les- 
sor’s 4% per cent first mortgage bonds. 


INDIANA Harsor Bett.—Annual Report. 
—The 1944 annual report of this road shows 

net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $748,169, as compared with a 
net income of $608,254 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 124.36 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
EVENUES $16,281,505 ~—$453,305 
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Maintenance of way 





and structures 1,801,117 +239,515 
Maintenance ot 

equipment 2,522,077 +680,829 
Transportation 8,764,904 +273,277 
TOTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 13,715,862 +908,962 
Operating ratio 84.24 +7.71 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 2,565,643 —1,362,267 
Railway tax actruals 1,015,445 —478,353 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME 1,550,198 883,914 
a ge rents— 

Net Dr. 797,394 ~217,236 
Joint facility rents— 

Net Dr. 253,049 96,543 
Net Rartway Oper- 

ATING INCOME 499,756 —570,135 


Total other income 1,349,149 +1,270,541 
Tora, INcomE 1,848,905 +700,406 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 105,541 +948 
Interest on funded debt 389,500 

Totat Fixep CHARGES 583,923 +80,472 
Net INCOME 748,169 +139,915 


Peoria & EASTERN.—Annual Report.— 
The 1944 annual report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $678,528, as compared with a 
net income of $845,278 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 211.44 
RaILwAy OPERATING 
4+$421,386 


REVENUES $5,178,057 





Maintenance of way 

















and structures 850,282 +109,796 
Maintenance of 
equipment 745,424 +45,286 
Transportation 1,937,448 +328,418 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES ‘ 3,759,923 +503,434 
Operating ratio 72.61 44.15 
Net REVENUE FROM ¥ 
OPERATIONS 1,418,134 -—82,048 
Railway tax accruals 646,152 +48,763 
Rartway OPERATING om 
INCOME 771,982 +130,811 
Equipment rents— 
Net Dr. 64,958 +20,093 
we facility rents— 

et Dr. 63,325 +2,926 
Net Rat_way Oper- - ioe 
ATING INCOME 643,699 153,830 
Total other income 43,010 —11,204 
Gross INCOME 686,709 ~—165,034 
Tota, Depuctions 
From Gross INCOME 8,180 +1,715 
Net Income 678,528 166,749 


PitrspurcH & WEsT VirGtInia.—O fers 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Stock—The Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia has called for bids 
June 13 on its holdings of 59,400 shares of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie common. stock. 
Proceeds, plus treasury funds, are to be 
used to retire on July 1 $3,627,000 of Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia secured 4 per cent 
notes held by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and $3,000,000 of these notes 
held by the Pennroad Corporation. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—Purchase by Reor- 
ganization Committee-—On May 31 the Sea- 
board Air Line, which has been in receiver- 
ship for 14 years, was purchased at public 
auction for $52,500,500 by the reorganiza- 
tion committee under the Seaboard organi- 
zation plan. The committee’s bid is sub- 


ject to about $18,000,000 of outstanding 
equipment trust obligations and unfore- 
closed bond issues outstanding. The sale 
must be confirmed by the court before the 
property can be transferred te the new 
company. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Ownership of 
Branches-—The Southern Pacific Railroad 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to authorize its acquisition from 
the Central Pacific, at depreciated ledger 
value, its 143-mile Owenyo branch and 71- 
mile Keeler branch, both in California. The 
branch lines are operated by the Southern 
Pacific under lease, and both it and the 
Central Pacific are controlled by stock 
ownership by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

In another application, the Arizona East- 
ern, controlled by the Southern Pacific 
Company by stock ownership, has asked for 
authority to acquire from that company 
at their depreciated ledger value certain 
lines in Arizona which the Southern Pa- 
cific will continue to operate as lessee, 
namely: Phoenix to Tempe, 6.35 miles; 
Normal Junction to McQueen, 6.75 miles; 
Ray Junction to McQueen, 66.9 miles; 
Branaman to Burns, 7.33 miles; Normal 
Junction to Creamery, 1.72 miles; and a 
.016-mile spur at Hayden. 


Toronto, Hamitton & BuFFALo.—An- 
nual Report—The 1944 annual report of 
this road shows a net income, after inter- 
est and other charges of $749,510, as com- 
pared with a net income of $685,408 in 
1943. Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 


























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 111.03 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,897,589 $178,637 
Maintenance of way 
and structures_ 617,369 +133,627 
Maintenance of 
equipment 615,616 +84,672 
Transportation 1,005,957 +83,655 
ToTat OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,430,893 +317,036 
Operating ratio 62.37 +10.51 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,466,696 495,673 
Railway tax accruals 622,549 *_547,039 
Equipment rents— 
Net Cr. 2,450 +7,492 
— facility rents— 
et Cr. 73,360 ~—206 
Net Rartway Oper- 
ATING INCOME 919,957 +58,651 
Non-operating income 53,078 +396 
Gross INcoME 973,035 +59,048 
Interest on funded debt 204,240 
Tota Depuctions > 
From Gross INCOME 223,525 -5,054 
Net Income TRANs- 
FERRED TO 
Earnep SvuRPLus 749,510 +64,102 


* Includes reduced excess profits tax of $462,668. 


Wicuita Farts & SouTHern.—E-sten- 
sion of Notes—This road has asked the 
interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove the extension to January 1, 1948, of 
ilic time for payment of a total of $390,000 
of notes now due and payable to the estate 
of Frank Kell, with interest to be paid 
thereon at the rate of 2% per cent. 
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Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 5 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 55.88 56.44 40.37 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 99.09 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—5% non-cumi- 
lative preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, payable 
August 1 to holders of record June 29. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, quarterly, payable July 2 
to holders of record June 11. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$2.50, irregu- 
~~ payable June 26 to holders of record June 


Dayton & Michigan.—8% preferred, $1.00, 
uarterly, payable July 3 to holders of record 
une 16. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 15. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—common, 
7% preferred, both $1.75, both quarterly, both 
payable July 2 to holders of record June 11. 


99.00 88.72 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Burttincton & Qurncy.—In a 
proposed report Examiner J. S. Prichard 
has recommended that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission deny this company’s 
application for authority to abandon its 
53-mile branch from Burch, Iowa, to 
Osceola, following institution of operation 
under trackage rights over a roughly 
parallel line of the Chicago Great Western 
from Burch to a point near Talmage. The 
Iowa State Commerce Commission and 
patrons of the branch objected to the pro- 
posal, which would lead to the discontinu- 
ance of local service by the Burlington in 
the territory affected. 

The examiner held that operation of the 
branch, in freight service only, could be 
continued at a cost not appreciably greater 
than the Burlington’s expense for the track- 
age rights operation, thus retaining local 
and interline traffic that would otherwise 
be lost. It was his conclusion that the com- 
pany had not shown that the branch can be 
operated only at a loss, but that it merely 
had demonstrated that a saving would re- 
sult from the abandonment. In view of a 
showing of “urgent public need” for the line 
under present conditions, Mr. Prichard held 
that its abandonment, “at least until the 
trucking situation in the tributary territory 
has been remedied,” would cause “irrepar- 
able injury” upon industries dependent on 
the branch and now “helpless as far as 
other means of transportation are con- 
cerned.” 


MARSHALL, ELYSIAN FIELDS AND SOUTH- 
EASTERN.—This road has abandoned its en- 
tire line extending from Marshall, Tex., to 
Cary’s Spur, two miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon a portion of 
a branch from Simmesport, La., to Gordon, 
about 11 miles, subject to the conditions for 
the protection of employees prescribed in 
the Burlington case, 257 I. C. C. 700. 





Arr Express.—International air express 
shipments, not including traffic to and from 
Canada, showed an increase of 41.6 per cent 
for the first quarter of 1945 over the same 
period last year, the Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency has reported. 
A total of 75,077 shipments were handled 
during the first three months of the year, 
with outgoing shipments greatly outnum- 
bering the incoming flow of traffic. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Harry G. Dow has been appointed vice- 
president of the newly created foreign 
department of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at New York. William B. 
Hartz will succeed Mr. Dow as eastern 
traffic manager and John F. Burns will 
succeed Mr. Hartz as general agent, both 
with headquarters in New York. 


R. C. Lauten, whose promotion to 
assistant vice-president of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 2, 
was born in Moultrie County, IIL, on 
November 27, 1896, and entered railway 
service in October, 1913, as a stenographer 
and clerk in the mechanical department of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Mt. Carmel, Ill. From July, 1914, 
to January, 1922, he served as a stenog- 
rapher and clerk in the offices of the chief 





R. C. Lauten 


train dispatcher, the superintendent of tele- 
graph and the division superintendent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Danville, IIl., 
with the exception of 18 months’ service in 
the Army. In January, 1922, he went with 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern as secretary 
to the vice-president and general manager, 
with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., and in 
August, 1922, he was advanced to chief 
clerk to the vice-president and general 
manager. In October, 1934, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general manager 
and in October, 1940, he was promoted to 
assistant to the vice-president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. G. Minter, assistant comptroller of 
the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., 
has been appointed deputy comptroller, and 
J. W. Shields, auditor of disbursements 
at Roanoke, has been named to succeed 
him. C. R. Fichtenger, assistant to 
comptroller, has been advanced to auditor 
of disbursements. replacing Mr. Shields. 
Mr. Shields, who was born on December 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


28, 1893, at Roanoke, joined the Norfolk § 
Western in October, 1909, as a messenge, 
in the accounting department, later Serving 
as clerk to the comptroller, bookkeeper 
clerk in charge of construction accounts 
first assistant to general bookkeeper, chie 
clerk to auditor of disbursements, and chie 
clerk to comptroller. He served in the firy 





J. W. Shields 


World War from March, 1917, to April, 
1919. Mr. Shields was promoted to general 
accountant in January, 1937, and in Decem- 
ber, 1938, he was named auditor of dis- 
bursements, the position he held at the time 
of his recent advancement to assistant 
comptroller. 


Gerard Hartzog, whose appointment to 
assistant general counsel of the Great 
Northern with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was annouriced in the May 19 issue 
of Railway Age, was born at Bamberg, 
S. C., on April 14, 1904. In 1925 he was 
graduated with an A.B. degree from Wol- 
ford College at Spartanburg, S. C., and re- 
ceived an LL.B. degree from the school of 
law at the University of South Carolina in 
1931. He was engaged in the private prac- 
tice of law at Columbia, S. C., until No- 
vember, 1933, when he was appointed spe- 





Gerard Hartzog 


cial attorney, chief counsel’s office for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washington, 
D. C. In September, 1939, Mr. Hartzog 
was named special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States in settlement 
and trial of tax cases. In December, 1943, 
he returned to the private practice of law 
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THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE’S POWER 


makes possible 
today’s Wartime Traffic 


The tremendous contribution 
the railroads are making to the 
war effort is shown by the aver- 
age freight train load, which 
was 47% greater in 1943 than in 
1938, although a thousand fewer 
locomotives were in service. 


That the railroads can handle 
this tremendous wartime traffic 
is due largely to the remarkable 
development in the power of 
the steam locomotive, in which 
Lima has taken so prominent 


a part. 
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at Washington, D. C., dealing in federal tax 
matters before the courts and departments, 
the activity in which he was engaged at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


F. J. Bresnahan has been appointed au- 
ditor of the Washington Terminal Co. at 
Baltimore, Md., succeeding John L. Fer- 
guson, who has retired. 


J. H. Miller, general attorney of the 
Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general solicitor, with the same 
headquarters. R. B. Elster, assistant gen- 
eral attorney, has been advanced to as- 
sistant general solicitor, with headquarters 
as before at St. Louis. 


Walter Walmsley, auditor of freight 
and miscellaneous accounts of the Canadian 
National at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed auditor of revenues there succeed- 
ing Walter Lorne Brown, who has re- 
tired after 43 years’ service. John Batti- 
son McLaren, assistant auditor, has been 
named to replace Mr. Walmsley as auditor 
of freight and miscellaneous accounts at 
Montreal. Mr. Walmsley, who was born 
at Southport, England, entered railroading 





Walter Walmsley 


with the Lancashire & Yorkshire (now part 
of the London, Midland & Scottish) as a 
messenger in the freight department at 
Southport in 1900, later serving at various 
other stations as relief clerk. He left the 
service of the railway in March, 1907, and 
came to Canada, where he joined the staff 
of the auditor of freight accounts of the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Canadian 
National) as a clerk at Montreal. In June, 
1914, he was promoted to assistant chief 
clerk to the auditor of revenues, and in 
August, 1918, he was further advanced to 
chief clerk, being transferred to the general 
auditor’s office in November, 1919. Mr. 
Walmsley became assistant auditor of 
revenues in September, 1921, and in 1923 
he was advanced to auditor of freight ac- 
counts. In June, 1943, he was named audi- 
tor of freight and miscellaneous accounts, 
the post he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as auditor of revenues. 

Mr. Brown was born at London, Ont., 
and was educated at McGill University. 
He joined the staff of the Canadian North- 
ern (now Canadian National) as stenog- 
rapher to the general superintendent at 
Quebec, Que., in 1902. The following year 
he became clerk in the office of the third 
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vice-president at Toronto, Ont., and in 1904 
he was promoted to chief clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Canadian Northern 
Ontario (now Canadian National). Mr. 
Brown was appointed chief clerk to the 
auditor of the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Northern in 1916, and in 1918 he became 





John Battison McLaren 


assistant auditor of agencies of the Cana- 
dian Northern. He was promoted to auditor 
of agencies of the Canadian National at 
Toronto on January 1, 1919, transferring 
to Montreal in 1923 and remaining in his 
post until June, 1943, when he was ap- 
pointed auditor of revenues, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 

Mr. McLaren was born at Oban, Scot- 
land, and entered railroading with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific as a clerk in the accounting 


‘ department in 1907. Since that time he has 


held the positions of chief clerk, travelling 
auditor, assistant auditor of freight ac- 
counts, chief accountant, and assistant audi- 
tor, successively. He was serving as as- 
sistant auditor at the time of his appoint- 
ment as auditor of freight and miscellaneous 
accounts. 


Norman J. MacMillan, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor of the Canadian National at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed general 
counsel with jurisdiction over the law de- 
partment, succeeding Reginald H. M. 
Temple, K. C., who has been named con- 
sulting counsel. A biographical sketch of 
Mr. Temple’s career and his photograph 
appeared in the Railway Age of March 3. 


John F. Hagmann, assistant treasurer 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific (part of the Southern) at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been promoted to treasurer, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Thomas 
Bird, who has retired after 53 years of 
service. William H. Jordan, cashier, has 
been advanced to assistant treasurer, re- 
placing Mr. Hagmann, and Edgar P. Rif- 
fle has been appointed cashier, relieving 
Mr. Jordan. Mr. Bird was born at Cin- 
cinnati on February 1, 1875, and entered 
railway service with the C. N. O. & T. P. 
as a yard clerk at Cincinnati on May 28, 
1892. On January 22, 1901, Mr. Bird was 
assigned to the treasury department and on 
May 23, 1912, he was promoted to assistant 
treasurer. On November 20, 1934, he was 
advanced to the position he held at the time 
of his retirement. 
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OPERATING 


C. H. Harvey, road foreman of engines 
of the Canadian Pacific at Calgary, Alta, 
has been promoted to assistant division sy. 
perintendent, with headquarters at Medi. 
cine Hat, Alta. 


C. W, Coil, who has been on leave oj 
absence from the Northern Pacific to serve 
with the United States Army as lieutenant- 
colonel, has returned to the N. P., as 
assistant superintendent of the Rocky 
Mountain division, with headquarters at 
Missoula, Mont. 


Laurie Ells, whose appointment as 
assistant general superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific’s New Brunswick district 
at St. John, N. B., was announced in the 
Railway Age*of June 2, was educated in 
Kings County Academy and entered the 
service of the Dominion Atlantic (an affili- 
ate of the Canadian Pacific) on December 
19, 1910, as a clerk in the passenger depart- 
ment at Kentville, N. S. After serving in 
various capacities he became chief clerk 
of that department on December 1, 1915. 
Mr. Ells joined the operating department 





Laurie Ells 


as trainmaster in January, 1919, and was 
named superintendent at Kentville on May 
1, 1924. In August, 1940, he was promoted 
to general manager with the same head- 
quarters, the position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment as assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Canadian Pacific 
at St. John. 


William H. Oglesby, whose promotion 
to division superintendent of the Southern 
at Selma, Ala., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 2, was born in Bedford 
County, Va., on September 27, 1912. After 
graduating from Virginia Military Insti- 
tute at Lexington, Ky., he entered railroad- 
ing with the Southern as rodman at Char- 
lotte, N. C., on September 8, 1936. Two 
years later he was advanced to assistant 
track supervisor at Strasburg, Va., becom- 
ing track supervisor at Camden, S. C., the 
following November, and on July 1, 1940, 
he, was appointed assistant trainmaster at 
Somerset, Ky. In September of that year 
he was promoted to trainmaster at Selma, 
serving subsequently in that capacity at 
Oakdale, Tenn., and at Birmingham, Ala., 
until March, 1944, when he was advanced 
to assistant superintendent at Sheffield, 
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tment 


The Franklin System of Steam Distribution has 


eliminated the restriction on power output imposed 


by conventional systems of steam distribution. 

















Ala. On February 16, 1945, Mr. Oglesby 
was transferred to Atlanta, Ga., where he 
remained until his recent promotion to su- 
perintendent at Selma. 


William W. Houston, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of the Western division of the 





William W. Houston 


Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 19, was born at Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, and entered railway service in 
1893 as a clerk of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and one year later he went with the 
Toledo & Ohio Central as a clerk-operator. 
In 1904 he was appointed chief dispatcher 
of the Kanawha & Michigan, later serving 
as trainmaster, and in 1910 he went with 
the Hocking Valley (now a part of the 
C. & O.), as trainmaster and four years 
later he was promoted to superintendent. 
In May, 1930, after the Hocking Valley 
was merged with the C. & O., Mr. Houston 
was appointed superintendent of the Hock- 
ing Valley division, with headquarters at 
Columbus, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


Arnold Ashley Dunphy, whose ap- 
pointment as manager of the Dominion 
Atlantic (an affiliate of the Canadian 





Arnold Ashley Dunphy 


Pacific) at Kentville, N. S., was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 2, was born at 
Fredericton, N. B., on January 4, 1890, 
and entered railroading with the Canadian 
Northern (now the Canadian National) in 
1907. After serving as trainman and con- 
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ductor he joined the Canadian Pacific as 
trainman at Regina, Sask., in November, 
1912, and thereafter served successively at 
that location as night yardmaster, yard 
foreman, and depot master until January, 
1917, when he became yardmaster at Wey- 
burn, Sask. The following August he 
returned to Regina as general yardmaster, 
and on February 8, 1925, he was appointed 
trainmaster of the Edmonton division at 
Red Deer, Alta. Mr. Dunphy was named 
assistant superintendent at Bassano, Allta., 
and Drumheller on October 16, 1926, trans- 
ferring to the Calgary (Alta.) terminals in 
February, 1928, and to Kenora, Ont., in 
May, 1929. On May 15, 1933, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Portage 
division at Winnipeg, Man., where he re- 
mained until 1943, when he was transferred 
to Schrieber, Ont., his location at the time 
of his recent promotion to manager of the 
Dominion Atlantic. 


O. H. Zimmerman, Jr., trainmaster of 
the Illinois Central at Champaign, IIL, has 
been transferred to Palestine, Ill., succeed- 
ing J. S. Buswell, who has been trans- 
ferred to Kankakee, Ill. A. Gorman, who 
has been on leave of absence due to illness, 
has returned to his former position of train- 
master at Champaign, replacing Mr. Zim- 
merman. 


L. R. Knox, who since 1941 has directed 
arrangements for all military train move- 
ments on the Reading and the Central of 
New Jersey, has been appointed superin- 
tendent dining cars of those roads at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. succeeding William M. 
Shaw, who has retired after nearly 45 
years of railroad service, including 17 as 
superintendent dining cars. 


C. L. Franklin, formerly general super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at El Reno, 
Okla., has been appointed general manager 
of the Second district, a new position, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. G. W. 
Raney, formerly general manager, remains 
as general manager of the First district, 
with headquarters in Chicago, Ill. O. W. 
Limestall, formerly general superintendent 
at Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the First 
district with the same headquarters. C. L. 
Bakke, formerly general superintendent at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Second 
district, with headquarters at El Reno, 
Okla. The three positions of general super- 
intendent have been abolished. C. C. Cun- 
ningham has been appointed superintendent 
of the Southern division, with headquarters 
at Ft. Worth, Texas, succeeding C. C. 
Fertig who has been assigned to other 
duties. R. E. Johnson has been appointed 
superintendent of the Panhandle division, 
with headquarters at Liberal, Kan., succeed- 
ing Mr. Cunningham, and R. B. Smith 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Burlington-Rock Island, with headquarters 
at Houston, Texas, succeeding Mr. Johnson. 


TRAFFIC 


B. G. Brink, assistant general freight 
agent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding R. S. Wolford, whose 
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death is reported elsewhere in these col- 
umns. H. R. Richards has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent replacing 
Mr. Brink. 


Robert F. Johnston, whose promotion 
to general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 





Robert F. Johnston 


quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 2, was born at Chi- 
cago on April 18, 1889, and entered rail- 
way service on September 14, 1920, as a 
voucher clerk of the Milwaukee. Two years 
later he was promoted to chief clerk of the 
general passenger agent at Chicago, and on 
January 1, 1938, he was advanced to chief 


.clerk of the passenger traffic manager, with 


the same headquarters, holding that posi- 
tion until his new appointment, effective 
June 1. 


Vincent G. Berdolt has been appointed 
foreign freight agent of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at New York, N. Y. 


Charles E. Astler, traveling freight 
agent of the Union Pacific, has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
as before at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


W. Kay Conard has been appointed 
general forestry agent of the Southern at 
Dorchester, S. C., succeeding Roland Tur- 
ner, whose retirement on June 1 was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of March 31 


W. S. Hyman, division passenger agent 
of the Southern at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been named assistant general passenger 
agent at Washington, D. C., succeeding 
Francis K. Brown, whose death on May 
24 was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 2. 


W. D. O’Brien, general freight agent 
of the Great Northern at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters. O. M. Anderson, commerce agent, 
has been advanced to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at St. Paul, succeeding V. P. Brown, who 
has been promoted to general freight agent 
at St. Paul, replacing Mr. O’Brien. 


Joseph Caldwell, whose retirement as 
general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 2, was born at Ver- 
million, Ohio, on January 3, 1875, and en- 
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CAN NEVER BE FULLY AUTOMATIC! 
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the alert to make certain that water glasses and gauge cocks 
show adequate water in the boiler. This is a routine oper- 
ating responsibility of the locomotive crew. 

But if, under any conditions, the water becomes low, 
the locomotive equipped with Security Circulators has an 
added protection. 

Security Circulators insure a positive flow of water over 
the center of the crown sheet at all times, besides strength- 
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tered railway service in June, 1893, as a 
telegrapher of the Milwaukee. In 1899 he 
was promoted to chief clerk of the passen- 
ger department at St. Paul, Minn., later 
serving as passenger agent and traveling 
passenger agent, with the same headquar- 
ters. Mr. Caldwell was subsequently ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the passenger depart- 
ment at Chicago where he was promoted 
successively to assistant general passenger 
agent, first assistant general passenger 
agent, and general passenger agent, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


Hollis C. Pearce, special operating de- 
partment representative of the Chicago 
Great Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has retired after 58 years of service. 
He entered railway service on October 15, 
1887, as a construction department time- 
keeper of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, later being promoted to store- 
keeper and to purchasing agent. In April, 
1903, Mr. Pearce went with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific as assistant pur- 
chasing agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, and in 1906 he resigned to become 
general storekeeper of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Oakland, Cal. 
In July, 1913, he became general purchas- 
ing agent of the Seaboard Airline at Nor- 
folk, Va., and during World War I he 
served with the procurement section of the 
United States Railroad Administration. On 
April 15, 1921, Mr. Pearce was appointed 
director of purchases and stores of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., remaining in that capacity 
until January, 1932, when he went with the 
Chicago Great Western as a special repre- 
sentative, the position he held at the time 
of his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


F. T. Walden has returned to his posi- 
tion as master mechanic of the Southern 
at Birmingham, Ala., after a leave of ab- 
sence, and K. A. Lentz, who replaced Mr. 
Walden at Birmingham, has returned to 
his former position of master mechanic at 
Somerset, Ky. S. H. DuBose, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lentz at Somerset, has re- 
turned to his post as master mechanic at 
Ludlow, Ky., and P. C. Branch, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. DuBose at Ludlow, has also 
returned to his former position as general 
foreman at Birmingham. 


F. S. Robbins, general superintendent 
motive power of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., has resigned his 
position to take a retirement furlough until 
the end of this year, when, at the age of 
65, he will retire under the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 


Frederic Ward Butt, assistant engi- 
neer, Office of the equipment electrical en- 
gineer, of the New York Central System 
at New York, has retired after 40 years of 
service. Mr. Butt, who is 68 years old, en- 
tered railroading with the New York Cen- 
tral in 1905 as assistant engineer, equip- 
ment engineering department, and aided in 
the electrification of the railroad as well as 
designing many of the locomotives now in 
use. His work was_ partly responsible for 
the development of electric trains to re- 
place steam trains on the Grand Central 
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Terminal rails from the Terminal to White 
Plains, N. Y., and Harmon; and he also 
worked on the design, construction, inspect- 
ing, and testing of the electric multiple 





Frederic Ward Butt 


unit suburban cars, the first steel passenger 
cars on the line which were the models for 
the present commuter trains. Among Mr. 
3utt’s other designs were electric and Die- 
sel-electric locomotives, electric lighting 
equipment on the trains and electric light- 
ing and train-stop equipment for locomo- 
tives. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Harry J. Hadden, whose promotion to 
purchasing agent of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Ill., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 19, was born at Jacksonville, Ill, on 
December 27, 1898. He entered railway 
service in September, 1905, as a clerk- 
stenographer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Beardstown, IIL, subsequently 
holding various minor positions on this and 
other roads until March 1, 1928, when he 
was appointed to assistant to the general 
manager of the Jacksonville & Havana and 





Harry J. Hadden 


of the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Springfield. In July, 
1929, Mr. Hadden was promoted to general 
manager of both roads, with the same head- 
quarters, and one year later he was ap- 
pointed general manager for the receiver 


of these roads. On December 1, 1941, he ° 


was appointed chief of the purchase bureau 
of the C. & I. M., at. Springfield, the posi- 
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tion he held at the time of his new promo- 
tion. 


SPECIAL 


Walter G. Carl, superintendent wage 
bureau of the Baltimore & Ohio at Balti- 
more, Md., has been named manager of 
labor relations with the same headquarters, 
and Richard L. Harvey has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Carl as superin- 
tendent wage bureau, in charge of the 
application of all agreements between the 
company and labor organizations. David 
H. Hicks, personnel supervisor, motive 
power department, at Baltimore, has been 
named assistant — superintendent wage 
bureau, and Clarence H. Holtzworth, 
assistant to chief engineer at Baltimore, 
has been appointed superintendent employ- 
ment to inaugurate a standard plan of 
employment for the entire railroad. C. E. 
Mager, D. T. Cutright, and J. E. 
Howell have been appointed personnel 
supervisors of the Eastern region, Central 
region, and Western region respectively 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Cincinnati, Ohio, all newly created 
positions. 


OBITUARY 


C. F. Edwards, division engineer, Hock- 
ing division of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
died at Columbus, Ohio, on June 1. 


John P. Dowling, general manager of 
the Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., died in that 
city on May 31. 


Dr. John Mills Gibbons, who served 
as general attorney of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford from November 1, 1921, 
to July 15, 1938, when he retired, died at 
New York on May 29. He was 67 years 
old. 


R. S. Wolford, general freight agent 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died recently. Mr. Wolford 
was born at Conneaut Lake, Pa., and en- 
tered railroading September 7, 1897, in the 
transportation department of the  Pitts- 
burgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie (now the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie). On July 14, 1903, 
he was transferred to the general freight 
office, where he served in various clerical 
positions, including tariff inspector, until 
February 1, 1928, when he was named chief 
of the tariff bureau. He was appointed gen- 
eral freight agent in August, 1933, and re- 
mained in that position until his recent 
death. 


Albert Jay Clarkson, superintendent 
of electric equipment of the New York 
Central Lines Buffalo and East, with head- 
quarters at Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
died on June 4 at his home at Yonkers, 
N. Y. Mr. Clarkson, who was born at 
Bloomington, IIl., on August 4, 1893, re- 
ceived his B. S. degree from the University 
of Illinois in 1916, and a degree in electrical 
engineering in 1932. He entered railroading 
with the New York Central in 1916, serving 
until 1923 in the electrical engineering de- 
partment as draftsman, inspector and assist- 
ant engineer successively. In 1923 he was 
appointed general inspector in the electric 
equipment department, and in 1928 he was 
named superintendent of electric equipment, 
the position he held at the time of his death. 
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060 G3) 6968) 68) 69.62) 68) G3)C9 3 Boilers are measured by their capacity. 
SoC ENEAEAEHENS LEED CY lncreed crsiy on bm chained 

either increasing size 
260 G3) 69) 68) 68) 9) G8) 68) 63E99 or by better arrangement of evaporating 
923) os surfaces and more superheating surface. 
Sos 0,0 7 O;.0,00 Oo OjAO 02 nie A comparison of flue arrangement 
So8585808050 OLo808og0808 may be noted in Fig. 1 and 2 for same 
“OROPOnOn0n Roem noaOnO” boiler diameters. The boiler represented 
©825269625 OLd8o8o8o° by Fig. 2 will develop 300 hp. more than 

90805062 262026°P the boiler represented by Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 = vo" °° ¥ For new power or for existing loco- 
motives that lack sufficient boiler horse- 












power, let us make a study and 
submit our proposal for increas- 
ing the boiler horsepower. 
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Were assigned a total of 


1,519,973 miles 
for 1944. 
They actually operated 


4 total of 1,494,924 miles 


Or 98.4% of their assignment. 


That’s an average of 





126,664 miles Per month: 








averaging 15,833 miles 


per locomotive. 
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Mounts Directly on 
the Journal Box 











Journal Box Adapter 














Clamping Ring 











Drive Link 








Axle Drive Cap 

















HE “AP” Decelostat softens the 

brake whenever wheel retardation in- 
dicates that rail-wheel adhesion has been 
exceeded. It is applicable to any axle 
with anti-friction bearings. Mounted in 
a journal box adapter it is driven through 
a flexible drive link operated from a drive 
cap attached to the end of the axle. 


The Decelostat is replaceable as a unit 
merely by removal of its clamping ring 
and it interchanges from axle to axle. 
Driven directly from the end of the axle 
the ‘“‘AP”’ Mechanical Decelostat is al- 
ways on the alert to detect wheel slip- 
page during periods of retardation and 
operates instantly to soften the brake. 


Wilmerding, Pa. 


June 9, 1945 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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FAMILIAR to all locomotive shop men are these bush- 

ings, packing tubs, crosshead shoes, and driving box 
shoes and wedges. The fact that on so many important 
roads HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON has long been used 
for such parts is proof of its superior wear resisting quali- 
ties. For the utmost in locomotive efficiency and the 
lowest maintenance costs, standardize on HS GI parts. 


The full list is given below. 
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Modern Signaling 
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REDUCES FUEL 


CONSUMPTION 


Fuel purchases by Class I railroads 
in 1944 reached the huge total of 
$589,000,000—the largest single item 
in railroad material and supply expense. 


At any time, methods of saving fuel are 
important because they increase net 
income. Today they are of even greater 
importance because any decrease in 
fuel consumption is a direct and im- 
portant aid in the war effort. 


Modern signal systems contribute sub- 
stantially to fuel conservation, because 


1. Use of power-operated switches and 
better planning of meets reduces the 
number of stops and keeps trains in 
motion a greater part of the time. 


2. There is an overall reduction in train 
time, with consequent reduction in fuel 
requirements. 


38. Advance indication of unobstructed 
track or track occupancy permits more 
uniform and efficient handling of loco- 
motives by the operating personnel. 


*‘Union” engineers are available for 
consultation concerning your signal 
problems. Get in touch with our nearest 
district office. : 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 





NEW YORE CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF RAILWAYS 
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One of the many impressive things about the per- 
formance of Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Electrics 
is the way they accelerate. There’s a smooth, even 
power flow, from the moment of starting up to 
full speed. 

An exclusive B-W feature is responsible for this 
advantage. Instead of using electrical circuits with 
all motors in series for starting, and a transition 
(which momentarily cuts out two motors) to series- 
parallel at a certain point, Baldwin-Westinghouse 
locomotives use the same series-parallel connection 
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in starting . . . and in running. With no transition, 
there is no jerk to stress equipment or injure lading. 
This method of connection also permits the 1-3, 2-4 
motor hook-up that automatically reduces power to 
slipping wheels, and increases it to the wheels with 
better traction. 

Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Locomo- 
tives, now serving on 60 railroads, offer a number of 
exclusive advantages that pay out in high availa- 
bility, low operating costs, and unusual working 
capacity. Ask for information. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 


is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebrashe 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 
RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 
bebe, pont my =. gg ond 


other railway material. Machines, 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Write, wire or phone inquiries 


Sonken - Galamba 
Corp. 


Kansas City 18, Kans. 








RELAYING RAILS 


12#—exceptionally good quali 

— RAI TLROAD ThE PLATE 

for all size rails. All in good 
condition. For complete details, 
contact 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 








LOCOMOTIVES 


Please note the following locomotives are practically all offered in 
rebuilt condition. 

Consolidations 
110 ton Americans. Cyls. 24x30’. New 1913-1916. Pressure 200. 
a effort 48 2003, Will completely rebuild and put in Al 
condition. 
114 ton Americans. Cyls. 23x30’. Completely rebuilt 1929. 210# 
pressure. Tractive effort 50,600#%. In exceptionally fine condition 
Immediate delivery. 

Mikados 


181 ton Americans. 28x32". New 1924. 
Tractive effort 67 im (plus 11,500 for boosters) . 
effort 79,200#. Will rebuild for quick delivery. 
Santa Fe’s 
189 ton Cyls. 29x32”. New 1920. 1902 pressure. Tractive 
effort 7 71 oor Will rebuild for quick delivery. 
Type 2-8-4 
203 ton Limas. Cyls. aes New 1928. Pressure 240#. Tractive 
effort 66,550#. (plus 1 for boosters). Total tractive effort 
78,550#. Completely rebuilt. Immediate delivery. 
Type 0-6-0 
80 ton Baldwin switcher, with Sander, Cyls. 21x26. Tractive effort 
34,400#. New December 1925. Will furnish with new ICC cards 
This locomotive only comparable to new engine. 
WRITE WIRE PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 


” 200# pressure 
Total tractive 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Pacific coast lumber spuyer avail- 
able. Can Furni ar ma- 
terial, etc. AD fas’ BOX 
46, RAILWAY -AGE,. c/o 
W. F. Coleman, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, 
fornia. 








FOR SALE 


Large assortment new and used 
tank car repair parts. Close out 
prices. Also various tools. 


TULSA TANK CAR CORP. 
624 So. Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Okla, 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


Engineer of Road Tests, Appli- 
cants must be familiar with lo- 
comotive operations, qualified to 
conduct tests with Pyedenners, 
Potentiometers, Oscillo- 
graph, Strain Gages and other 
instruments relating to obtaining 
data in connection with conduct- 
ing road tests of steam and 
Diesel locomotives. 
Mechanical Engineers and Me- 
chanical Draftsmen familiar with 
design of locomotive, —— er 
and. freight car equipment. 
DRESS pOX 742, RAILWAY 
AGE, 105 WEST ADAMS 
STREET, CHICAGO 3, IL- 
LINOIS, 














Robert W. Hunt Cempany 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. P meo yy Boulevard 

ICAGO 


H 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








POSITION WANTED 
SALES ENGINEER 
Over twenty years sales and serv- 
ice experience to Eastern Rail- 
roads. Now doing engineering 
work but prefer selling. Draft 
exempted. ADDRESS BOX 
678, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 

YORK 7, N. Y. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
As Low As $500 


14, Hopper, Twin, $0-Ton 

50. Hopper, Side Discharge, $0-Ton 

10, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

10, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

15, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 

5, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton; AB Brakes 

2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
2, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 50-Ton; Steel Floors 

4, Dump, K & J Automatic, Lift Door; 37-Yd., 50-Ton 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Lift Doors 
12, Dump, K & J Automatic Lift Door; 20-Yd., 50-Ton 

2, Dump, K & J, Lift Door, 37-Yd., 50-Ton 

10, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 

10, Tank, 10,000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 


AR cars are priced to selll 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Mlinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 

















Your 
WASTE PAPER 
SHOULD 
FIGHT! 








BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 
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Second Edition 


THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 


_ By Ratpa P. Jonnson, M. E. 
Chief Engineer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


This authoritative 
treatise on the 
theory, operation 
and economics of 
the modern steam 
locomotive pre- 
sents the results 
of recent research 
and current prac- 
tice. Comparisons 
are drawn with 
Diesel-electric 
and other types of 
motive power. 


The material has 
been stripped 
down to funda- 
mentals, with just 
enough background included to indicate the paths 
of development. Tables have been carefully checked 
against latest available data. 





| 

Contents 
Locomotive Classification—Locomotive Fuels—Combustion— 
Front Ends—Locomotive Cinders—Water for Boiler Use— 
Evaporation Superheat—Steam Utilization—Tractive Force— 
Horsepower— Resistance— Tonnage Rating— Curves— Valve 
Gears and Valve Setting—Counterbalancing—Acceleration— 
Torque Diagrams—Distribution of Locomotive Weight—Brak- 
ing—Locomotive Testing—Dynamometer Cars—High speed 
Trains—Streamlined and Light Weight Trains—Motive Power 
—Motive Power for High Speed Service—Motive Power fcr 
Switching Service—The Relation of Locomotive Operating 
Expense to Net Operating Income—Locomotive Repair Costs— 
Economic Life. 
Appendix A—Locomotive Testing Apparatus. 
Appendix B—Derivation of Economic Life Formula. 
Appendix C—Typical Locomotive Dimensions. 


1944. 2nd. 560 pages, 110 illus., 75 tables, } 
6 x 9 cloth, $5.00 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL 











cee — —, 


Srmumons-BoarpMAN PuBLISHING CORPORATION 
$0 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Johnson’s THE STEAM LOCO. 
MOTIVE, on 10 days’ free examination. If I wish to keep it 
I will remit the list price of $5.00. Otherwise I will return the 
book postpaid. 
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Ss. CARS 
RAIL CARS 
_ — 
AES in 
AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 











DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS— LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 


inc.) LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 
| onGANIZATIONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 


COMPLETE RAILROADS 








BOUGHT - SOLD — #£LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Organizations 

of Washington of New York 
200 National Bids 2280 Woolworth Bidg 
Seattle 4, Wash. New York 7, N. Y. 











Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
writes SPRINGS == 
Casbem, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
under patents fer 

ae = 





Washington, 


Chicage 
824 Unien Test Sie 3723 Grand y= Terminal 1401 Fisher Bidg. 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSO 
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@ Ryerson hes the steel you need ready for | diate shi t. Ten 
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Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes ang sizes of steel and 
allied products. Joseph T, Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicage, Mdwaukee, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
Principal Products Include: 


Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Solder 
Stay Bolt tron Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
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FOR RETURNING VETERANS 


A A warm welcome and a genuine 

*\ personal interest in his re-employ- 
ment awaits every qualified former em- 
ployee who desires to return to Syming- 
ton-Gould from military service. The 
Company’s Personnel Department makes 
a study of each veteran’s qualifications, 
after which he is reinstated in accord- 
ance with his rights as established by 
the Selective Training and Service Act. 
If possible he is placed in a more im- 
portant position in recognition of new 
skills acquired while in the Armed Serv- 
ices. Veterans, not previously employed 
by Symington-Gould, are given special 
consideration. Every effort is made to 
place them in positions suitable to their 
condition and ability. 


FOR ALL EMPLOYEES... 


To promote and improve industrial 
and economic relations between 
labor and management is one of this 
Company’s foremost aims. To this end 
the Management of Symington-Gould 
seeks to provide: 

a wage level as high as competitive 
conditions permit; an opportunity 
for increased earnings through in- 
creased productive effort; adequate 
machinery for bargaining collec- 
tively with representatives of a 
majority of employees; equal op- 
portunity regardless of race, color 
or creed; and above all, the oppor- 
tunity for advancement to those em- 
ployees who meet high standards 
of workmanship. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works 


ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 


_ New York © Chicago « St. Louis « Baltimore ¢ Boston « San Francisco «© In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 
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The installation of nine spring switches 
equipped with “TYPE A” FACING 
POINT LOCKS has enabled one rail- 
road to eliminate an average of 20 
stops per day or approximately 7300 
train stops annually and to reduce the 
average road time of each freight ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. 

Time Table speed restrictions can be 
eliminated on through main track 


(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 








each equipped with 


FACING POINT LOCKS 


moves when spring switches are equip- 
ped with facing point locks. For full 
realization of the maximum operating 
advantages obtainable with your spring 
switches, equip them with “TYPE A’ 
FACING POINT LOCKS! 


“For name of rail- 
road andcomplete 
details write or call 
our nearest District 


Office. 
























